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WHILE ago a manufacturer declined to 

accept our advice not to advertise a cer- 
tain product. He went ahead regardless, spent 
$35,000 through another agency —and lost 
his money. . . . Recently he came back 
with another artitle. This time he had some- 
thing in which we could see advertising possi- 
bilities. We helped with the necessary pre- 
liminary trade investigation and the very 
essential sales work, and are now handling 
what has already become a successful cam- 
paign. . . . Why did this man come for 
advice and help to the very folks who advised 
him not to advertise before? Why: didn’t he 
go back to the agency that served him (and, as 
far as copy and mediums are concerned, served 
him well!) instead of coming to us? 
Isn’t it perfectly plain that he wanted our 
sales judgment and experience first of all? 
Isn’t that just what you want?  . 
N..W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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POW 


THREE 

MILLION 

people daily view 

the posters on the Sub- 

way and Elevated Lines of 
New York and Brooklyn. 


This immense total is officially reported 

by the Public Service Commission. Here is 
one poster proposition with a KNOWN circu- 
lation—tabulated by a State board. 


These sheltered station positions are ‘‘In the 
Light, In Sight, Day and Night.’’ We can 
prove their high “‘sales’’ value by letters from 
advertisers now using them. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on the Subway and Elevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn 


50-Union Sq. WARD &z ‘ere kh", New York 
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Exclusive Dealers to Protect Repu- 
tation for Quality 


An Interview with Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 











By Roy W. Johnson. 

“T haven’t a doubt,” said L. W. 
Wheelock, advertising manager of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, “that we could treble 
or quadruple our present business 
in a year by letting down the 
bars, but it would be suicidal to 
do it. Our salesmen are contin- 
ually up against the necessity of 
refusing to sell goods to dealers 
who are clamoring for them, and 
here at the factory we turn down 
bunches of unsolicited orders 
every day. Sometimes it looks 
like a sacrifice of possible profit, 
but we are building for ten years 
hence, instead of merely for to- 
morrow, and the exclusive agency 
plan is the only way we can see 
to market a package candy with 
success.” 

I remarked to Mr. Wheelock at 
the start of our interview that it 
seemed as though everybody was 
going into the candy business; a 
new one was showing up in the 
newspapers or magazines or the 
dealers’ windows every day or 
two. He replied that it was not at 
all surprising. “It looks so easy,” 
he said. “Candy is made out of su- 
gar, sugar costs six or seven cents 
a pound; good package candy 
sells from eighty cents to a dol- 
lar and a half a pound—it is no 
wonder that the concern with 
drug-store distribution puts out a 
candy, or that the manufacturer 
of bakery goods thinks that he 
can add a candy department with 
economy.” The _ fundamental 
problem of the package candy 
business, according to Mr. Whee- 
lock, and the one which is most 





frequently overlooked, is the prob- 
lem of getting the goods into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer 
in perfect condition. That means 
extra care in the manufac- 
ture, including such added proc- 
esses as the crystallizing of bon 
bons, which adds expense without 
bettering the taste; it means extra 
expense in packing, such as care- 
ful boxing by hand, to avoid 
bruising individual pieces; it 
means added expense in ship- 
ment, with the expense of keep- 
ing short-notice stocks in ware- 
houses in distant parts of the 
country; and, finally, it means an 
unconditional guarantee and the 
return of large quantities of 
goods for replacement. Much of 
the apparent margin between the 
cost of sugar and the price of the 
candy is absorbed in ways which 
do not appear on the surface. De- 
duct from the selling price a thir- 
ty per cent profit for the dealer, 
a packaging cost of from three to 
seven per cent, and ship the goods 
by express! It is evident that 
considerable thought must be giv- 
en to the merchandising system 
if a profitable business is to be 
the result. Just “any old way to 
sell the goods” won’t do. 


WHY EXCLUSIVE AGENTS ARE 
NECESSARY 


The Whitman concern pins its 
faith to the exclusive agency sys- 
tem, which it has followed since 
starting its national distribution 
of package candies. The con- 
cern’s business in super extra 
chocolates, bulk candies and In- 
stantaneous chocolate. dates back 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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to 1842, but the development of 
the signed, sealed and guaran- 
teed package is of very recent in- 
terest. The exclusive agency sys- 
tem began with the package candy, 
and is, according to Mr. Wheelock, 
the salvation of that branch of the 
business. The company must in- 
sure itself so far as_ possible 
against the delivery of a single 
stale or defective package to a 
consumer, which means, natural- 
ly, that the company must know 
where every package goes. The 
average purchaser of a stale box 
of candy does not kick (Mr. 
Wheelock says he doesn’t get one 
complaint a week), she quietly 
stops buying that kind of candy. 
Candy concerns are doing every- 
thing under heaven they can 
think of to get dissatisfied cus- 


Wi Fas 
Chocolates _Paaas 














MAGAZINE COPY PLAYING UP THE PACKAGE 
AND THE DEALER’S SIGN 


tomers to complain, but none of 
them are having very conspicuous 


success. There are too many op- 
portunities to buy some other kind 
without saying a word to any- 
body. The best that can be done 
is to guarantee the goods abso- 
lutely, offering money back or a 
fresh box for any cause whatso- 
ever, or for no cause at all, and 
select exclusive dealers of a cer- 
tain grade, protecting them to the 
limit to secure as earnest co-op- 
eration as possible. 

Now the putting on of an ex- 
clusive agency proposition, espe- 
cially when the concern has 
broadcast distribution for other 
products, means the addition of 
several new problems. In the 
first place, the company’s sales 
force must be “sold” on the new 
system. That isn’t so easy as it 


sounds, since the salesmen’s sal- 
aries depend primarily upon vol- 
ume of sales. Moreover, they are 
friendly with half a dozen deal- 
ers in a town, and do not relish 
the job of picking out the best 
one for the new line and refusing 
it to all the rest. It is absolutely 
necessary to get the sales force in 
line, however, since most of the 
information about local condi- 
tions must come from them. 
There is constant temptation for 
the salesman to insist that a town 
can stand two dealers instead of 
one, thus increasing the volume 
of his sales. It is not safe to 
apportion the representation ac- 
cording to population, for a town 
like Johnstown, Pa., which is 
spread out over several miles, 
may require three or four deal- 
ers, while a city of the same pop- 
ulation concentrated within a 
small area may be adequately 
served by two dealers, or even 
by one. 

That holds for the smaller 
towns and cities, but when the 
large cities are reached, the ele- 
ment of transient trade modifies 
the whole problem. A dealer in 
Gloucester, Mass., would strenu- 
ously object to another within a 
mile, while a druggist at Broad- 
way and Thirty-first street, New 
York, would not care if another 
dealer were stocked right around 
the corner. The amount of pure- 
ly transient trade must be pretty 
accurately judged, and as it va- 
ries in different sections of the 
same city, the salesman’s judg- 
ment is important and must be 
given in sympathy with the sales 
policy. 

The candy salesman needs back- 
bone, ton in refusing big orders. 
He advises his trade to buy only 
for immediate needs, little and 
often. His orders, if they seem 
excessive, are “edited” after 
reaching the factory. 

The package goods have been 
promoted by means of magazine 
advertising, backed up with the 
newspapers, store signs, window 
displays and sampling. Much of 
the newspaper advertising has 
been paid for by the dealers them- 
selves, since the exclusive agency 
is an asset which the dealer is 
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Everybody’s 
and Motor Trucks— 


Here’s an investigation of Everybody’s that 
really investigated. 


One of the largest motor truck companies in 
the country selected some few hundred names of 
their own prospective customers to find out how 
many of them read Everybody’s. These men 
were the very ones they knew they had to reach 
with their sales-story. Amongst those written to, 
290 replied, and out of that number 


82% read Everybody’s Magazine, of 


which 
57% read Everybody’s but not regularly, 


25% were subscribers or regular readers 
of Everybody’s. 


Think of it: 82% of these selected motor truck 
prospects read Everybody’s Magazine! Another 
convincing proof that Everybody’s vigorous and 
progressive editorial policy attracts readers who 
possess the same successful qualities. Tell your 
sales-story continuously and consecutively in 


verybodys 
TiGag: ‘azine 


fos Shatisfan, 


R. Emery, 
Western M 


i > Advertising Manager 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago New York 
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willing to pay something to en- 
hance. Just as soon as the deal- 
ers became convinced that the ex- 
clusive agency was a reality and 
not a bait, they began to apply for 
electros and to buy space on their 
own account. Mr. Wheelock says 
that the demand for window dis- 
plays is so great that it keeps a 
department at the factory busy 
all the time with two men work- 
ing outside, and that just prior to 
Easter or Christmas they cannot 
keep up with the demand. That, 
of course, is the result of five 
years’ work, and comes only 
after the dealers are assured that 
they are to be protected in their 
territories, and that the company 
will play fair. 

The company itself uses news- 
papers in the larger cities for sev- 
eral weeks prior to the holidays 
or preceding special occasions, 
featuring the sign which the 
Whitman dealer displays in his 
window, and printing in some of 
the ads the complete list of agents 
in town. 

HOW SAMPLING IS DONE 

Sampling is done from time to 
time in places where conditions 
are right ; that is to say, in con- 
nection with the stores which 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON Inc 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Makers of — * => | Saeed 


st tlt yon the evere sear 
'an's—or phone Madteoo 


BIG CITY NEWSPAPER COPY JUST BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


have the greatest proportion of 
steady trade. Dealers are re- 
quested to send in lists of cus- 
tomers’ names selected for their 
known ability to buy dollar choc- 
olates. The company furnishes 
the dealer with a sample box for 
each name, and sends direct to the 


‘such as the 


customer an invitation, including 
a coupon to be presented to the 
dealer in return for the sam- 
ple. Such sampling would not 
pay, of course, in connection with 
stores whose trade was largely 
transient, for the reason that it 
would be impossible for the deal- 
er to furnish good names. 

In the endeavor to get away 
from the wasteful features of 
the sampling system and yet ef- 
fectively introduce people to the 
line, the company got out a spe- 
cial box about a year ago which 
contained selected pieces from ten 
regular packages, together with a 
list naming each variety in the 
contents and telling in which reg- 
ular package it could be obtained. 
This special prckage was named 
the “Sampler,” and was put up in 
a box covered with a reproduc- 
tion of a needlework sampler. 
such as our grandmothers made 
The box was intended to sell at 
a dollar, and was widely adver- 
tised as an introduction to candy 
of the better sort. The company 
meant to “break even” on it as 
a sampling stunt, and after atime 
to remove it from the market. 
But people who. bought kept com- 
ing back week after week for the 
same package, and as it seemed 
to afford an assortment in de- 
mand, it has been continued as 
part of the regular line, and of 
course none of its “sampling” 
value is thereby lost. Most of the 
advertising has called attention to 
particular packages by name— 
“Fussy Package,” 
“Pink of Perfection.” “Sampler,” 
etc.—in addition to the display of 
the Whitman name. 

The concern takes great pains 
to see that the dealer and all his 
clerks are informed and kept re- 
minded of the necessity of get- 
ting the goods into the consum- 
er’s hands in perfect condition. 
The following extracts are taken 
from a leaflet headed “Success 
with Candy,” which is sent to the 
dealer with all shipments and is 
also made a part of much of the 
company’s’ dealer literature: 
SuGGESTIONS FOR KEEPING CONFECTIONS 

SO AS TO INCREASE Your 
SALEs AND Prorits. 
Read carefully, and have each salesman 
who handles candy stock learn these facts. 
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THE Book OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 





In acknowledging their copy of THE BOOK OF 
ANTIQUARIAN COVERS, the Advertising 
Department ofa Stove Manufacturing Company says: 


‘‘All advertisers who do not possess one of your 
BOOKS OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS suffer a real 
loss. To the advertiser striving for high grade effects 
—the educational value of this book is invaluable. 
We cannot find words to express our appreciation of 
your courtesy in sending us this costly book—pre- 
paid, at that.’’ 


Your copy of the Book is waiting for you. Ask for it. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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Watch closely incoming shipments, 
especially in hot weather. Should a 
transportation company leave a package 
of chocolates in the sun in midsummer, 
or place them next to steam pipes at 
any season, the chocolates will turn 
gray, and nine people out of ten will 
say they are old and stale. On receiv- 
ing a shipment in bad order, notify 
us at once, so that claim can be made 
and the shipment duplicated immedi- 


ately. ui 
e always advise our agents not to 
buy more candy than they can sell 
promptly. 

Whitman’s bonbons are crystallized, 
protected by a dainty air-tight film that 
keeps the insides fresh and soft. 


The Green 
and Silver 
Package 


The package that has caused more talk and pleased 
more people than anything ever produced by Wisin 
in their sixty-eight years’ experience: 

A FUSSY PACKAGE for FASTIDIOUS FOLKS 


Contains all chocolates. Not » cream centre is the lot. Selected Chocolate 


MorSocalees Poses Hard 


Net Beil, Careacis, Fear Not Brcilet, Blowowe of Sold 
WE HAVE FUSSY PACKAGES FRESH. BY EXPRESS, FROM THE MAKERS 








POWERS-KELLY DRUG CO. 
‘WACO. TEXAS J 





DEALER’S ELECTRO WHICH LINKS UP WITH 
THE REST OF THE CAMPAIGN 


They have been found in excellent 
condition after three months in a show 
case, but it is desirable to sell them as 
quickly as possible. 

Keep in a dry, cool place at a tem- 
perature always below 85 degrees; not 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
and away from steam pipes. 

Do not store chocolates close to 
drugs, cigars or other articles having 
pronounced odors. Chocolates absorb 
such odors quickly, and their delicate 
flavor is destroyed. 

Never use filled boxes of confections 
for window ~~ The ribbons fade, 
the packages become soiled and the 
contents deteriorate rapidly. We sup- 
ply on request, window displays which 
are attractive and draw new custom. 

Never sell a doubtful box. The cus- 
tomer may not complain, but quietly 
cease buying. In extremely hot weath- 
er it is wise to explain to buyers of 
chocolates that should exposure to heat 
for a few moments turn them gray, it 
will not affect their taste or quality. 


There is a widespread demand 
for the best chocolates and those 
people who buy them are willing 
to pay for service, for the expense 
of ultra-careful packing, shipping 
and merchandising. Warned by 
the difficulties that beset some 
candy manufacturers, whose dis- 


tribution became so widespread 
that the goods got beyond their 
control, the Whitman concern de- 
cided upon the exclusive agency, 
not so much to increase its busi- 
ness, as to keep it within the 
bounds of control so as to give 
the best possible service. 

ES ee 
PUBLISHERS’ TASK IS TO IN. 
CREASE EFFICIENCY OF SPACE 


F. H. Ralsten, sales manager of the 
Butterick Company, was one of the 
speakers at the Sphinx Club dinner 
keld at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
December 19. Mr. Ralston made some 
comprehensive statements based on the 
conclusions of his organization’s mer- 
chandising policy. His topic was “The 
Development of National Advertising 
Campaigns.” 

No manufacturer, said Mr. Ralsten, 
is on the right track unless he charges 
the cost of advertising against his 
profits. The function of the advertis- 
ing is to produce sales, and the cost of 
final sales should come from the re- 
tailer’s profits. An unadvertised brand 
of goods might afford the dealer a 
greater profit, but would afford the 
dealer less frequent sales. The biggest 
item of waste in advertising, Mr. 
Ralsten said, was the sale almost made 


, and the publisher’s biggest disadvantage 


is his failure to get profits for the ad- 
vertiser. 

The speaker thought that it was to the 
publishers’ interest to make quarter 
page space in 1913 and 1914 do for the 
advertiser what full page space is do- 
ing for him in 1912. Not that appro 
priations ought to be cut but a more 
careful analysis of conditions of mer- 
chandising on the part of publishers 
would make thgir publications better 
salesmen. Mr. Ralsten believed that no 
article can be successfully advertised 
nationally unless it can be marketed in 
a small way without being advertised. 

Much of the success of any selling 
campaign, said the speaker, depends on 
the man in charge of it. He paid a 
glowing tribute to the success of the 
Cream of Wheat campaign and _ said 
that it was due to the ability of Emery 
Mapes. The organization never had 
but one salesman, he said, and after 
six months retired him on a pension 
for life. Its only selling was done 
through magazine advertising. 

Good advertising, Mr. Ralsten said. 
was a bill against selling and calculated 
to reduce the selling cost. He cau 
tioned advertisers not to use consumer 
publications in an effort to reach the 
dealer, and not to try to reach the 
consumer through a trade paper. The 
advertising, he said, means no more to 
the reader than the publication means 
to him. 

Harry Tipper, advertising manager of 
the Texas Company and president of 
the Technical Publicity Association. 
spoke on the “Psychology of Advert 
tising,” and Frank Jewell Raymond 
also spoke. 
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Any recognized advertis- 


ing agent will tell you that the first 
thought which flashes across his mind when 
he eh to reach the fifteen millions of 
people in and around Chicago is ‘“The 
Tribune.’’ He has heard of a long list of 
advertising-cam paign-successes conducted in 
The Tribune. In his mind The Tribune 
is associated with all that is high class, effec- 
tive, square and honorable. It has become 
second nature for him to think of The 
Tribune fst when considering the Chicago 
territory. 


This didnt just of xs = 


ined and certified to the 





circulation of this publication. 


happen. The won- $i jp ot raltion ‘cn 


only are guaranteed. 


derful success of The Assuciation of American Advertivars 


Tribune as an advertising ~~ 
medium to reach all classes—everybody who 
is worth reaching—is not mere /uck or a 
mistake. ‘The people in and around Chicago 
Jove The Tribune. They de4eve in it. They 
have confidence in advertisers who advertise 
in it. If you are not known or have no prestige in 
the Chicago market, borrow some of The Tribune’s. 
It has plenty to spare.. Write today for some inter- 
esting facts—not dry statistics but stories backed up 
with statistics. 











The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


EASTERN OFFICE: 1207 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“GUARANTEED CIRCULA- 
TION” URGED BY 
A. N. A. M. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ADVERTIS- 
ERS AT CHICAGO MEETING ALSO 
FAVORS REBATES FOR CIRCULATION 
NOT “ DELIVERED”—VIEWS OF A 
PUBLISHER AND AN ADVERTISER 


The Association of National 
Advertising Managers, at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago December 
13, went on record as approving 
the so-called “guaranteed circula- 
tion” with a pro rata rebate to the 
advertiser in case the circulation 
does not reach the guarantee. 
The following telegram to Print- 
ERS’ Ink, from the secretary of 
the association, clearly states the 
position of this large and impor- 
tant body of advertisers: 


The Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers to-day unanimously 
adopted a resolution submitted by its 
committee on circulation and rates read- 
ing, as follows: 

esolved, First, it is the sense of this 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers that we believe 
in the principle that the publisher 
should guarantee a minimum of net 
paid circulation to his advertisers. 

Second, that the publisher should be 
expected to refund to his advertiser for 
any shortage in guaranteed circulation 
during the period of the advertising 
contract. 

Third, that the publisher should fur- 
nish to the advertiser a detailed state- 
ment of net paid circulation covering 
any period of the advertiser’s contract. 

Fourth, that such circulation state- 
ments should be made on the basis of 
an audit made at least once a year by 
established auditing concerns of known 
good reputation. 

A motion that a copy of the above 
resolution be sent to all publishers was 
adopted. N. A. Martin, Jr., 

Secretary A. N. A. M. 


One of the most active members 
of the association in agitating this 
subject has been R. O. Eastman, 
advertising manager of the Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany. Below are a few excerpts 
from a circular letter originaily 
sent out as “confidential,” but 
since released by the advertiser 
for publication in PrinTERS’ INK 

You have probably noticed the adver- 
tisement in Printers’ INK or received 
the circular letter sent out by the But- 
terick Publishing Company to announce 
that it has decided to guarantee the 


average net circulation of the Butterick 
Trio, the Butterick Fashion Quarterlies 


and Everybody’s Magazine, I am sure 
you will be interested in the circum 
stances which have led up to this im- 
portant development in connection with 
the fight for guaranteed circulation 
which we have been carrying on. 

The decision on the part of the But 
terick Trio was announced to our agent, 
Carlisle N. Greig, of the Fuller Agency 
(now of the Batten Agency), at New 
York, on November 14, at the termina 
tion of a conference between Mr. Greig 
and the publishers. We were not priv- 
ileged, however, to pass this informa- 
tion on to our fellow members of the 
A. A. A. until after public dnnounce- 
ment had been made a the Butterick 

T10. 

We naturally feel very much pleased 
over the results. This is a most im- 
ortant victory and is one of the ‘‘blooa- 
ess’ kind which should and will cer- 
tainly redound as much to the benefit 
and advantage of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company as it will to the adver- 
tisers whose interests are served. The 
Butterick people inleed deserve the un- 
stinted applause of the entire associa 
tion for the stand they have taken, which 
will undoubtedly have a most salutary 
effect on the whole guarantee proposi- 
tion. They are also to be commended 
for their fairness, as when in confer- 
ence with our representative they de- 
clared that if they guaranteed the cir- 
culation to us they would extend the 
same guarantee to every other adver- 
tiser at the same time. This they are 
doing. 

Here is a brief review of the develop 
ments during the thirty days. that we 
have been engaged in this controversy 
over guaranteed circulation: 

About the middle of October the 
Curtis Publishing Company announced 
definitely that it would not guarantec 
the circulation of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening Post on 
our orders and that it would require 
non-cancellable o¢ders for preferred posi- 
tions. We havea straight schedule of pre 
ferred positions in the Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal and a number of fourth covers in the 
Saturday Evening Post. They combine 
an angreps ines of over $125,000. We 
immediately entered protest and on Oc 
tober 21 sent night letters to thirty-one 
national advertisers, whose interests 
seemed identical with ours, outlining 
our position and soliciting their moral 
support. We refused to place our busi 
ness with the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany on the basis demanded. After a 
brief conference an amicable and mutu 
ally satisfactory settlement was reached. 
as you have already been advised. 

We declined to do business with th« 
Munsey publications except on the basis 
of guaranteed circulation. A confer 
ence between the advertising represen 
tatives and the publishers a few days 
following resulted in Munsey’s guar 
anteeing 400,000 circulation and reduc 
ing the rate proportionately. 

At about this time the Harper publ: 
cations announced a guaranteed circu 
lation. (We do not use the Harpe: 
publications ourselves and have had nc 
conference with them regarding the mat 
ter of guaranteed circulation, but thei: 
announcement coming just at this *tim< 
had a significant bearing on the siua 
tion.) 
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Fourth 
in Our 
Series of 


Special a ; ANNOUNCING 


Numbers. y ’ “3 a 
a The Day of the Motor 
(Automobile Number) 


- a SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 








The FEBRUARY SCRIBNER’S is going to its readers with 
authoritative, interesting articles and fascinating illustrations, sug- 
gested by the best service of the modern motor-car. 


To the advertiser the February SCRIBNER’S will be a fortunate 
salesman assured of a hearty welcome and intelligent attention in 
the homes of cultured, influential pecple everywhere. 








Special Automobile forms in two colors close December 24th 
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In conclusion I cannot refrain from 
referring to the fact that when we 
started this controversy we were every- 
where met with the assertion that we 
were butting our head up against a 
stone wall and that the only results we 
could naturally expect would be bumps. 
I want to gratefully acknowledge the 
material support and assistance ren- 
dered by some three or four advertisers 
in response to our solicitation and also 
the moral support extended us by a 
number of others. I also wish to 
acknowledge that insofar as our indi- 
vidual efforts toward insurgency have 
been effective, we have been aided mate- 


time call for a bonus. In other 
words, if the advertiser is to get 
a pro rata rebate provided the cir- 
culation falls below 100,000, the 
guaranteed figure, should the pub- 
lisher not get a pro rata bonus in 
case the circulation exceeds 100,- 
000? This has long been a moot 
point in connection with the 
Cream of Wheat contracts. On 
this point the following letter 
from the advertising manager of 





ATTITUDE OF CURTIS 


Tue Curtis PustisHinc CoMPANY 
Ew YorK, Dec. 16, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In reply to yours of the 10th, I 
am not familiar with the letter to 
which you refer. I am somewhat 
familiar with the agitation. 

So far as the Curtis Publishing 
Company is concerned we will not 
guarantee circulation. We have al- 
ways given any advertiser as com- 
plete information as he desired, as 
often as requested. We have spent 
many thousands of dollars in com- 
piling information, believing that the 
advertiser is entitled to this knowl- 
edge. e have had examinations 
by accountants employed by adver- 
tisers, and others employed by an 
association of advertisers. They 
found in every instance that we 
were giving more than we claimed, 
and more than the advertiser paid 
for, on the basis of one-half cent a 
line per thousand. 

However, in considering the value 
of circulation there is a great deal 
more than the mere question of 
quantity to be taken into account, 
and if any rate is out of proportion 
to the value it is sure to be read- 
justed in the course of time by 
natural causes. 

Were a guarantee of circulation 
a practical, business proposition it 
could be fairly handled in only one 
way, namely, a certain price per 
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thousand, whether more or less than 
a given number. 

It is entirely proper for a pub- 
lisher to accept a cancelation of an 
adver.ising contract whenever the 
conditions become _ unsatisfactor 
and publishers are generally ae 
to meet this condition. 

When it comes to a question of 
preferred positions, it is somewhat 
different. As these are very much 
in demand and contracted for a long 
time in advance, it is frequently the 
case that three or four advertisers 
are anxious to secure the same posi- 
tion. But when a contract has been 
made with a certain advertiser, that 
definite position is disposed of and 
out of the market. The other ad- 
vertisers, who desired that position, 
make arrangements for spending 
their money elsewhere. Later, per- 
haps a short time before the closing 
date, conditions make it desirable 
for the advertiser to cancel his pre- 
ferred position. But the acceptance 
of such a cancelation is manifestly 
unfair to the publisher as he may 
have’ passed the time and the oppor- 
tunity for disposing of the position 
elsewhere, whereas he could have 
readily sold it to any one of several 
advertisers when the contract was 

made, and at the same time could 
have pleased a customer. 

Epw. W. Hazen, 
Advertising Director. 








rially by the previous excellent work 
along this line by Col. Emery Mapes, 
of the Cream of Wheat Company, who 
is the original Davy Crockett in_ this 
whole — guarantee proposition. 
And oes without saying that the 
agitation n of > subject by the A A. 
and the M. has had a far- 
reachin ee effect which alone 
has made the present results possible. 
Kettocc ToastEp Corn FLAKE Co. 


The point has been raised in 
some quarters as to the legality— 
or at least the fairness—of a con- 
tract which provides for a rebate 
and which does not at the same 


the Prophylactic Toothbrush, who 
has also been active in this guar- 
anteed circulation matter, is of in- 
terest: 


Our position in the matter of circula- 
tion is simply this—we feel that we are 
entitled to the circulation on which the 
publication bases its rate. That is to 
say, when « rate is made, based, we will 
say, on 500,000, we believe that the 
advertiser is entitled to get that 500,000, 
or failing in this, is entitled to a pro rata 
rebate for any shortage. 

The latest developments seem _ to 
show that such a contract is legal and 
that publishers are willing to accept 
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such a contract and make no charge 
for any surplus circulation. 

The largest circulated weekly maga- 
zine, ladies’ magazine and _ monthly 
magazines are at present exceeding their 
guarantees by a considerable amount 
and not one of these seems to think it 
advisable to charge the advertiser for 
this surplus. 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Lewis E. KincMAN. 


A prominent publisher who is 
now on the “guaranteed” basis 
explains his position to PRINTERS’ 
Ink very frankly with the under- 
standing that his name will not be 
used. He says: 

“T do not see that there is any 
‘ethical’ point involved in this mat- 
ter of guaranteeing circulations. 
We have gone into the -proposi- 
tion purely as an additional sell- 
ing argument. We now guaran- 
tee advertisers a certain fixed cir- 
culation, and if our circulation 
falls below this guarantee we shall 
cheerfully rebate to each and 
every advertiser the pro rata 
amount of the shortage. I do not 
mind telling you confidentially, 
however, that we have fixed the 
guarantee so that we cannot pos- 
sibly fall below it. In other 


words, our guarantee is not for 
the full amount of our present cir- 
culation, but represents a safe 


margin in case the circulation 
should slump a little. Of course 
we shall tell advertisers, when we 
present our guarantee, that our 
actual circulation is considerably 
in excess of this amount. 

“If I can sell more space by 
guaranteeing my circulation than 
I can without it, why is not that 
a good business move for me? 
advertisers want this additional 
frill on their contracts —and it 
seems that they do, many of them 
—they shall have it, and welcome. 
There is one other advantage 
about it from the publisher’s 
standpoint. Our solicitors won't 
have to talk and argue circula- 
tion. They can talk quality, serv- 
ice and other things. The guaran- 
tee operates to take circulation 
discussion entirely out of the hori- 
zon. It eliminates all argument 
about circulation. We guarantee 
a certain fixed amount and we 
shall take the audit of a respon- 
sible concern to prove that we 
have delivered it. 


“I wonder if advertisers will 
find themselves materially better 
off at the end of the year with this 
guarantee than without it. Sup- 
pose all publishers at once adopt 
the plan. At the end of the year 
the advertiser finds that every 
publisher has fulfilled his guaran- 
tee. Of course, the advertiser has 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has not been swindled, but if 
he was careful in his selection of 
mediums in previous years he was 
not swindled, either. I can see 
where advertising managers and 
advertising agents will be able to 
flourish these guarantees in the 
faces of their principals as war- 
rant for the expenditure of appro- 
priations, and so agents and man- 
agers will in a sense be protected. 
On the whole I do not see why 
this guaranteed circulation propo- 
sition is not a good thing for 
everybody concerned.” 

The standpoint of advertisers 
was expressed by a man who has 
been buying space in large quanti- 
ties for many years. He said: 

“Of course I am in favor of the 
guarantee, so long as there is a 
chance of a possible rebate any- 
where along the line. As a buyer, 
I am out for all the concessions to 
be had. I want the lowest rate 
that anybody gets. I want the 
agent’s commission if I can get it 
direct. I want preferred positions 
without charge. I want all the 
reading notices that the publisher 
will stand for. Similarly, I would 
be tickled to death to get a ten 
per cent rebate at the end of the 
year if I could get that, too. It is 
purely a business proposition. The 
one thing that I see the matter 
with this proposition is that the 
publisher is left free to guarantee 
any amount of circulation that he 
sees fit. Supposing he has 200,000 
circulation. All right—he guar- 
antees 150,000. At the same time 
he will tell me that he has 200,000, 
but that he is a conservative man 
and he cannot foresee exactly 
what his circulation is going to be 
a year ahead; consequently he 
only guarantees 150,000. Now I 
may decide that kis rate is too 
high for 150,000 and decide not to 
use his medium. But if I follow 

(Continued on page 88) 
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5 ‘The short-story where tt is ranged wit 
others of its species within the covers of 


pleasure in in as a reader and pride in as 
an American. It is above all other literary 
forms the vehicle of reality and spirituality. 
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Stability 


TT": most consistent 
advertiser in Amer- 
ica-has for many 
years occupied one 
pcsition twelve times a 
year in the standard 
magazines. 
When urged to change 
this policy, he asked : 
“‘Why? The space is 
ideal for what I have to 


say; when many other 


stores are empty, mine is 

The Frank A. Munsey = always full. Why tinker 
Company with success?’’ 

175 Fifth Avenue Tue Monsey has always 


New York been on his list. 


weecesniaes Fg 
108) 
A VERAGE circulation 400,000 per 


month net guaranteed, or rebate. Price, 
$400 per page; smaller space, pro rata. 
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HOW PACKARD CHECKS 
UP ITS LIST OF ME- 
DIUMS 


‘ATHERS DATA ABOUT PERIODICALS 
READ BY INQUIRING OF THOSE 
WHO HAVE ALREADY BOUGHT 
PACKARD CARS—HOW THE INVES- 
TIGATION IS CARRIED THROUGH— 
INFORMATION OF A VALUABLE 
NATURE DISCLOSED 


By Roscoe C. Chase, 
Of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. 

Most American advertisers have 
for years either allowed the selec- 
tion of their advertising mediums 
to be handled almost exclusively 
by one of the several hundred 
advertising agencies, or else they 
have plodded along in seeming 
darkness comparing the state- 
ments, statistics and opinions of 


advertising solicitors and others 
more or less interested. 

Much time and a great amount 
of effort have been consumed by 
many in an endeavor to determine 
the exact value of advertising 


space in various weekly and 
monthly journals as well as the 
respective values of local news- 
papers in certain of our larger 
cities. 
_ Various advertising managers 
from time to time have endeav- 
ored to learn what magazines and 
papers are read regularly by their 
prospective customers. I uwunder- 
stand that a number of such cam- 
paigns are under way at the pres- 
ent time, and hope that the infor- 
mation contained in this article 
may be of special advantage to 
those and others in giving sug- 
gestions for the best method: of 
obtaining definite space-buying 
information. Information show- 
ing the results of various cam- 
paigns has come to me in a round 
about way, although I have not 
received up to the present time 
very much of the exact data and 
facts which may have resulted. 
It is my wish to explain here 
in a general way the results of 
a recent campaign carried on 
among Packard owners. This is 
given with the idea that it may in- 
fluence other manufacturers and 
large national advertisers, who 
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have not already started investi- 
gations, to take up similar cam- 
paigns which will surely result in 
the weeding out of the unworthy 
and worthless. 

The consumers are ready for 
this new move. If you'll but ask 
any of them what he or she reads 
you'll get, in addition to a quick 
and honest answer, many unasked 
for facts which will prove greatly 
to your advantage in framing up 
your next campaign. 

If you want to know what mag- 
azines, newspapers, farm papers, 
etc., to put on your next season’s 
list begin right by learning what 
your many happy and satisfied 
customers read themselves. 

When you find out what they 
read, then, at least in most cases, 
your battle against uncertainties 
and guesswork of the past gen- 
eration is banished to oblivion for 
good. 

Of course, the result of such 
a campaign is open for a more or 
less diversity of opinion, although 
it would seem that any magazine 
which is read generally by satis- 
fied customers of a concern ought 
to reach a great many additional 
prospects of the same mental and 
financial standing. 

Recently we submitted to Pack- 
ard owners a list of forty maga- 
zines in the national field, and 
the returns on the investment 
were nearly 75 per cent, of which 
about 10 per cent gave us sug- 
gestions and opinions of their 
own as to some we listed and 
named others which were dear to 
their hearts. 

We sent with each.list a letter 
and stamped return envelope. The 
letter was a form, yet we felt it 
advisable to typewrite each copy 
and to sign with pen and ink. 
The list was multigraphed and in- 
cluded only the more important 
of those magazines which seemed 
worthy of our consideration in 
reaching that class of people who 
could afford to own and operate 
one or more Packard cars. 

Here is the letter and list which 
was forwarded to those from 
whom reply was desired as to the 
standing of our national publica- 
tions in their homes: 


Dear Sir: As a member of the great 
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Packard family, you can assist us very 
materially by checking the enclosed 
list and returning it to us in the 
stamped return envelope. 

Thanking you very kindly for serv- 
ing us in this and trusting that we 
may have suitable opportunity to re- 
ciprocate, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Packarp Motor Car Company, 
Advertising Department. 
(13,231) 

Please check namés of the magazines 
you read regularly. 

American Homes and Gardens. 

American Magazine. 

Century. 

Collier’s. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Country Life. 

Craftsman. 

Everybody’s. 

ra. 

Harper’s. 

Harper’s Weekly. 

House Beautiful. 

House and Garden. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Leslie’s. 

Life. 

Literary Digest. 

McClure’s. 

Metropolitan. 


Philistine. 

Recreation. 

Red Book. 

Review of Reviews. 

Saturday Evening Post 

Scientific Amegican. 

Scribner’s. 

Suburban Life. 

Sunset. 

System. 

Theatre. 

Town and Country. 

Travel. 

Vogue. 

Woman’s Home Companion. 

World’s Work. 

Write below names of 
listed which are especially 
to you. 


those not 
interesting 


You will notice we listed our 
own house organ as one of the 


magazines. In fact, it proved to 
be one of the most favored on 
the list, and you'll not be sur- 
prised when you understand that 
it has a greater mailing list than 
a number of the others listed. 
Each month we send it to all 
Packard owners, both pleasure 
and trucks, and to a list of about 
12,000 prospects, in addition to 
those shipped to dealers and sub- 
dealers for distribution among 
prospects whose names are not 
on our mammoth mailing list. 
Most of the replies listed any- 
where from three to fifteen as 
being read regularly in their 


household. The average number: 
per home was a little more than 
eight. .These were divided about 
as follows: 

Monthly magazines, three and 
one-half to each family; weeklic: 
of national circulation, two to 
each family; ladies’ publications, 
one to three out of four families ; 
suburban publications, one to three 
out of four families; miscellane- 
ous publications, one and one-half 
to each family. 

The miscellaneous publications 
includes such papers as The Phi- 
listine, Motor, System and others 
which cannot be consistently clas- 
sified in any of the other four 
classifications. 


UNTHOUGHT-OF MEDIUMS DISCLOSED 


Many of these replies men- 
tioned two or three magazines 
not included, which were of espe- 
cial interest to them. Where a 
certain additional magazine was 
mentioned by more than three of 
our owners, we figured it was 
worthy of special investigation on‘ 
our part. As a result, we are 
now busily investigating a num- 
ber we have not up to the present 
time thought worth more than a 
passing glance. 

As a general thing, however, 
the more favorably mentioned 
magazines and weeklies include 
those most often selected and car- 
rying the larger share of the na- 
tional advertising. In fact, we 
were quite gratified in having our 
former opinions with reference to 
the best selections fairly well sub- 
stantiated through the result of 
this special campaign. 

We did not put the owner’s 
name on the sheet to be returned. 
In the upper right-hand corner 
you will notice a number. That 
is the number of his car. Our of- 
fice record includes a card file of 
owners by engine number, and so 
it is easy for us to find from 
whom the sheet was returned. 

Many of them did not under- 
stand what the number referred 
to, and fully thirty per cent signed 
their names and some their ad- 
dress as well at the bottom of the 
sheet. Some of them included 
testimonials for the car they drive 
and several asked questions easily 
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answered by referring them to 
certain pages of their Instruction 
Book. 

Packard engine numbers range 
from one up to over thirty-six 
thousand. In looking over the 
replies, a glance at the engine 
number will tell us in the Pack- 
ard organization whether the 
owner is possessed of a one, two 
four or six-cylinder car, and 
when that car was manufactured 
and sold. If further information 
regarding it is desired, we can 
easily obtain it from our owners’ 
card file. We believe it is much 
better for us to seriously consider 
the information received from the 
owner of a car manufactured 
recently than from one who owns 
one of the old models manufac- 
tured eight or ten years ago. This 
is only one of the many little 
things to be considered in con- 
nection with the checking over and 
proper consideration of results. 

It is a usual practice among 
motor car manufacturers to keep 
as careful a record as is possible 
of all of the owners of their cars. 
You in other lines of business 
will undoubtedly understand that 
this is a very difficult proposition, 
inasmuch as manufacturers, who 
have upwards of thirty-five thou- 
sand cars traveling the roads of 
this country, will naturally find 
that many of the owners are sell- 
ing, trading or otherwise dispos- 
ing of their cars continually. 
Many of the replies to our ques- 
tions with reference to publica- 
tions gave information which is 
of immense value to us in ad- 
justing our owners’ record, and 
not a small few contained very 
pleasing testimonials, 

After properly arranging and 
classifying the information gained 
by this campaign, it’s going to be 
a difficult matter for a cracker- 

space salesman to put 

some mediums of low 

value when we make up our next 
season’s list. 

Magazines read generally by 
Packard owners must reach more 
of the same class, and our adver- 
tisements in them surely come to 
the attention of many prospects, 
which include our- present own- 
ers, who will buy a new model 


* models. 


next year and succeeding years, if 
we can succeed in equipping it 
with new advantages of value to 
the owner and driver of a present 
or past model. 


VALUE OF THE NEWSPAPERS 


In several of the larger cities 
there has been more or less dis- 
cussion regarding the value of 
certain newspapers for Packard 
local advertising. 

We are taking up these cities 
one at a time and finding out 
from each Packard owner just 
what daily and Sunday newspa- 
pers he or she reads regularly. 
We send to each owner a letter 
similar to that used in connection 
with the magazine list, and en- 
close with it a list showing the 
name of each daily and Sunday 
newspaper. 

This list also bears the engine 
number of the car, so that we 
may know, when it is returned, just 
who has checked off the papers, 
and also whether he or she owns 
a recent model or one of the old 
We can also tell by re- 
ferring to our records just how 
long the owner has had the car, 
whether it was purchased new or 
second-hand, whether the owner 
has more than one Packard car, 
and other information which will 
give us some idea as to the value 
of this owner’s information, as 
compared with that submitted by 
other owners. 

It seems reasonable to believe 
that a campaign carried on among 
the owners of a high-grade motor 
car, piano, phonograph, etc., in 
our larger cities, where a list of 
the daily and Sunday newspapers 
is included, if -seventy-five per 
cent return the slips and it is 
noted that they read regularly a 
certain one of the six or eight 
papers, that you are reaching 
about the same percentage of. the 
prospects in that locality for sim- 
ilar goods through the columns of 
this same newspaper. 

On local lists we received a 
larger percentage of replies than 
on the general list. Suggestions 
and opinions regarding the news- 
paper advertising value were very 
frequent. In most cases the opin- 
ions were similar, illustrating that 
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Packard owners are for the most 
part business men, who know the 
details of local advertising and 
watch the advertisements that ap- 
pear locally with interest. 

Some of them discussed the 
value of the local newspapers, 
comparing the advertising of au- 
tomobiles and other goods. Some 
even went so far as to give a de- 
scription of the kind of people 
and the financial standing of 
those who read each paper. 

All this information is certainly 
of immense value, when you can 
check up and compare a number 
of opinions from different peo- 
ple of good financial and business 
standing. If your dealer’s opin- 
ion regarding the local situation 
agrees favorably with the result 
of such a test, you know that he 
is on the right track. If his 
opinion does not agree, you are 
then ina position to show him 
where he is wrong and to offer 
your proof. 

The having of such informa- 
tion puts you in a position where 
you can talk intelligently and 


with good, sound reason relative 
to the existing newspaper situa- 
tion when interviewed by any one 
of the publishers or their repre- 


sentatives. If statements are 
made which seem incorrect, you 
can very easily verify the propo- 
sition from your own standpoint. 

The selection of media for ad- 
vertising motor trucks seems to 
have a great variance of opinion 
among the many motor car man- 
ufacturers. A recent issue of Au- 
tomobile explains that there are 
three hundred and twelve motor 
truck manufacturers in the United 
States. Of course, only a com- 
parative few of these do any ex- 
tensive advertising. 

A careful review of the many 
magazines, national weeklies, 
trade journals and daily newspa- 
pers’ reveals the fact that some 
of these manufacturers are con- 
fining their advertising exclusive- 
ly to one of these classes, while 
several of the larger manufactur- 
ers scatter their advertising, run- 
ning some in each class. 

The Packard motor truck ad- 
vertising has to date appeared in 
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all of these classes with the ex- 
ception of what are known as 
class or trade journals. 


The publisher or solicitor for 
most any paper of this class fig- 
ures he has a publication of espe- 
cial merit in reaching prospects in 
his line of trade. In fact, he talks 
emphatically of the wonderfu! 
possibilities of his line, leading 
you to believe that because he 
publishes the Brewer and Bottle 
Washer he reaches the individual 
whose duty it is to buy the trucks 
for each brewery into which his 
paper goes, or because he has the 
Contractor Gazette that he has all 
prospective customers on his list 
and his paper reaches the man 
who will buy. 


INVESTIGA1ION OF “CLASS” 
ICALS 


Now, we wanted to find out 
which of these magazines, if any. 
were of real worth in going to 
and being read by the individual 
contractors or brewers who would 
do the deciding and selecting of 
the truck, so we sent out a simi- 
lar letter to the individual in the 
employ of breweries, contractors, 
grocers, etc, who has bought 
Packard trucks. With this letter 
we enclosed a list similar to the 
general list, except that we 
marked the first list General list 
and followed jit with a Class list. 
This Class list included one rep- 
resentative paper for each line of 
industry where we have sold fifty 
or more trucks. Below this we 
put in our. sentence requesting 
the owner to advise the name of 
any paper or magazine not listed 
and which was of special inter- 
est to him. 

The results on this list were very 
gratifying indeed. I believe that 
each and every manufacturer who 
keeps a record of his customers 
and the dealings with them, wheth- 
er the goods be handled through 
dealers or direct, can surely learn 
the truth regarding the quality and 
quantity of the circulation of the 
papers which it is best for him 
to use, if he will but avail him- 
self of the valued co-operation 
each satisfied customer seems 
very willing to give. 


PERIOD- 
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NUTMEG GRATERS 
FOR INSTANCE 


Somz of the advertising we decline has to do 
with mail-order specialties. Perfectly honest, re- 
spectable articles that haven’t a chance in the 
world to sell profitably through our columns. 

A man makes, say, a patent nutmeg grater, on 
a margin of 10 cents profit. Even in small space, 
his advertising might cost him 20 cents for every 
nutmeg gratersold. Obviously, he couldn’t do that 
kind of business, except in three contingencies. If 
one household bought nutmeg graters from him 
over and over again he might gradually get his 
money back. Or if his grater were something spec- 
tacular, like the vacuum cleaner, his customers 
might tell all their friends about it, and thus help 
him sell them. Or if he had a strong line of other 
household conveniences he could subsequently sell 
them by mail to satisfied grater-users and build up 
a good business. 

It’s the old re-order story. 

Sometimes eager inventors are quite disturbed 
because we won’t accept their carefully figured ap- 
propriation for advertising unsupported by a pos- 
sibility of re-orders. F 

We may never profit by our scruples in such 
matters. 

But some few of these men may later become 
real advertisers—and then we'll be glad we have 
their good will. 


THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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The American Magazine 
believes that it is not only 
humane but wise to have a 
wider disposition of the 
good things of life. 


A pointed example is 
the dispusition of good 
things among its adver- 
tising pages, wide enough 
to have called forth the 
comment, “There is not 
a single bad position in 
the book.” 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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FRENCHMEN AS FACILE 
ADVERTISERS 


McFariin CLotHinc CoMPANY 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ' 
The enclosed advertisement may in- 
terest you. It was taken from Lae 
Revue Hebdomadaire, printed in Paris, 
France. 2 
Do you_not think that the ad shows 
that the French are not far behind the 
American artists in making a picture 
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DIRECTEMENT AU PRODUCTEUR 





“tell a story” with clearness and effect? 

The underline of the top picture 
reads, “the middleman is superfluous,” 
and the bottom line says, “direct from 
the producer.” 4) 

Indeed, if advertising ever “gets a 
start” in France, it would not be sur- 
prising to see the French surpass all 
other nations in ad-making. Facility 
in expressing themselves clearly and 
pungently, and wonderful quickness in 
grasping an idea are characteristics of 
the French mind, all in favor of the 
success of newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. 

S. ADAMs. 
scien eat 


SUTER WITH THE PHILADELPHIA 
“EVENING TIMES” 


Herman Suter, formerly editor and 
manager of. the Nashville Tennesseean 
and American, is now. general manager 
of the Philadelphia Evening Times. 

a Se 

“Team Play by Advertising and Sales 
Departments” was the subject of a talk 
by C. E. Lawrence, acvertang. man- 
ager for Finch, Van Slyck & McCon- 
ville, before a recent meeting of the 
—_ Managers’ Association, of St. 

aul, 


J. W. Hastie has joined the Minne- 
apolis office of the Orange Judd and 
Phelps Publishing companies, as solici- 
tor, in place of W. H. Castner. 


- first form the 


MAHIN SUCCEEDS MORRISON 


Frank E. Morrison, director of the 
painted display department of the com- 
mittee on exhibit of advertising at Bal- 
timore, has resigned, and President 
George W. Coleman, of the National 
Association, has appointed in his place 
H. J. Mahin. Mr. Mahin was associ- 
ated with Mr. Morrison in preparing 
the display at the Dallas convention. 
The chairman of this committee is Graf- 
ton B. Perkins, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Perkins reports that elaborate ex- 
hibits have been promi from Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Belgium and 
Italy; also that negotiations are under 
way which have in view the holding to- 
gether of such portions of the exhibit 
as may be available for exhibition at 
the National Conservation Exposition 
to be held in Knoxville, Tenn., in Sep- 
tember and October, 1918. 

The national executive committee will 
meet in Baltimore on December 19 
and 20, at which time the programme 
for the convention will be definitely 
formulated, and other important busi- 
ness transacted. 

he annual dinner of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Baltimore will take place 
at the Emerson Hotel on December 19. 
Officers of the National Association will 
be the guests of the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore at this dinner. 
——_+0———_—_—_. 


THE MULTI-COLOR PROCESS 


Some ten years ago a clever French 
engineer, M. Lambert, invented and 
introduced a flat-bed multi-color press, 
capable of printing three or four colors 
at one operation. This press consists 
of one long bed or table, which moves 
pegs aap carrying four form beds, 
to each of which there are the neces- 
sary independent sets of inking appar- 
atus. Above this long bed and in gear 
with it are mounted the four printing 
cylinders at convenient distances apart. 
The sheet is laid to the first cylinder 
either by hand or with an automatic 
feeder, and afer being carried over the 
f sheet is transferred by 
traveling grippers to the second cylin- 
der and so on through the machine. 
until the three or four colors are added 
to the sheet. It is then delivered to a 
pile at the end of the machine com- 
plete. 

To watch such a press at work receiv- 
ing clean white sheets at the one end 
and delivering the finished product at 
the other is a most fascinating sight. 

—_ ++ —_____ 


FLEMING ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER OF GEO. P. IDE & CO. 


Ira Fleming has been sppeieted 


ad- 
vertising manager of Geo. Ide & 
Co., Troy, N. Y., manufacturers of 
collars and shirts. He began his new 
connection Tuesday, December 17. He 
succeeds Frederick Drewns, who re- 
cently resigned to go into agency work. 
Mr. Fleming has had several im- 
portant connections. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the McCrum 
Howell Company, and until] recently a 
member of the advertising and selling 
staff of the Luther Burbank Society, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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CONVENIENT FILING OF 
CUTS AND DRAWINGS 


DESCRIPTION OF A SYSTEM THAT 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF HARD 
USAGE—SOME THINGS ARE BETTER 
THROWN AWAY—SOME SIMPLE 
METHODS THAT PREVENT CONFU- 
SION 


By Austen Bolam, 
Of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Nearly every one of us has had 
the annoying experience of wait- 
ing some time or another for half 
an hour or so while the stock 
clerk tried to find a drawing or 
a cut. 

The following system has been 
tried out successfully for many 
years and has proved itself a 
money saver several times over. 
The basis of the whole system is 
to number every piece of printed 
matter you send out and let this 
number be the key to every draw- 
ing or cut which has to do with 
that particular piece of matter. 

Thus, for instance, No. 1 is a 
two-color job (a very common ex- 
perience), a booklet 7x5 inches 
with six halftones and a corre- 
sponding number of tint blocks. 

The drawings are filed numeric- 
ally in drawers, cupboards, pigeon 
holes or what not, in sections of 
50 or 100, each “job” in a separate 
numbered package. The cuts as 
soon as made are also numbered 
(a punch is best for this). For 
instance, the cover cut is No. 1-A, 
second page, 1-B and so forth, 
the tint blocks also bearing the 
same series numbers. 

When these go to the printers 
a charge slip is made out and filed 
in a tickler under the approximate 
date when the job should be fin- 
ished. 

This also serves as a “punch” 
record and enables one to keep 
tab of jobs which are delayed. 
When returned, each cut is 
checked against the charge slip 
and returned to stock, thtis avoid- 
ing future disputes with the 
printer. 

An index card 6x8 inches may 
be used for each job and actual 
impressions of every cut pasted 
thereon. Usually this is done by 


sacrificing one or two of the book- 
lets themselves. If the cuts are 


“special,” i. e., made expressly for 


that particular job, they may be 
wrapped together and put away in 
the same way as the drawings. 
If “general” cuts in every-day use. 
they should be returned to the 
general stock trays where they be- 
long. 

The numbering should be done 
systematically. Thus if there are 
several departments represented, 
let one set be numbered 1-1000, 
the next 1000-2000 (oh, yes! I 
know, but round figures look neat- 
est, Mr. Strawsplitter) and so 
forth. 

For the proper care of cuts, 
a series of trays or shallow draw- 
ers is absolutely necessary. If 
you don’t value them, then a 
makeshift will do, but cuts cost 
money and lots of it if you only 
figure it out for the year. 

The trays used by printers for 
holding live forms, or some modi- 
fication thereof, are good. They 
need not be polished hardwood, 
but they should be stout to carry 
the weight of metal. 

Each tray should bear its series 
number on the front for easy ref- 
erence and cuts must be carefully 
returned to their proper place. 

This sounds formidable, but 
quite a young girl or boy can do 
the work easily, once the system is 
explained. 

Another simple way to prevent 
confusion is to avoid sending out 
originals as much as possible. A 
good nickeltype has all the print- 
ing value of the original halftone 
and is easily replaced. Loaning 
cuts to customers, magazines, etc., 
is a frequent source of expense 
which may thus be easily avoided, 
and unless the original be very 
“transient” in its nature, one or 
more nickeltypes should be or- 
dered at the same time as the cut 
and numbered in series with their 
originals, 

One word more. Many firms 
lumber themselves up with a stock 
of “dead” cuts—some of them 
ages old and past any possible 
usefulness. “Raus mit ’em.” Turn 
the metal into cash if you like, 
but don’t become a victim to the 
“may come in handy” disease. 
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Are They Enthusiastic? 


OU advertisers understand the importance of the 
quantity, quality, distribution and buying power of 
circulation— 


Of course you weigh all those elements before deciding in 
which papers you will buy space. 


But—have you ever considered the enthusiasm of a paper’s 
circulation— 


That is, the mental attitude of the readers toward the paper 
you advertise in? 


Are they enthusiastic about it? Do they read it eagerly— 
with great interest? Do they feel that it is a part of their 
lives, a tool they can’t do without? 


If so, if they are really enthusiastic, then they constitute a circulation 
inestimably more valuable than if they were simply ‘ ‘quality, quantity 
and buying power.” Because half your battle—the “attracting atten- 
tion” and “arousing interest” parts—are already won. And you as 
an advertiser know the immense impor- 
tance of that half of the advertising 
“battle.” 





HE five quality 





circulation engineer- 
ing weeklies of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,500. 


Power (1 880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 








We want to show you something new 
in the way of enthusiasm that has hap- 
pened to 


COAL AGE 


Drop us a line and we will send you 
an interesting circular entitled “The 
Cash Value of Enthusiasm.” 


It opens up a new idea—a new line of 
analysis—of circulation. 


And please take note that the “Quan- 
tity Circulation” of Coal Age has 
reached 11,000—by far the largest cir- 
culation of any coal paper ever pub- 
lished. sews 


Ask for that circular now—while you’re 
thinking of it. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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CONFERENCE BETWEEN ADVER- 
TISERS AND AGENTS 


THE MANDATORY FORM LETTER 


THE GouLps MANnuFACTURING Co. 

Seneca Fatts, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am enclosing a circular letter which 
came to my desk this morning from 
a company whose specialty is “advertis- 
ing.” It contains one of those clever 
stunts which sometimes lead us to be- 
lieve that after all advertising is not 
something that should be taken seri- 
ously and that deserves the earnest ap- 
plication of hard business sense. | 

As you will note, the letter is ad- 
dressed to the president. Then the 
— t states that no attention will 
paid to any reply to this letter unless 
the reply comes from an executive of 
the company. 

This startling statement invests the 
return card with a certain psychological 
value, does it not? It does not! 

In the first place, if the concern re- 
ceiving the letter is large enough to do 
any considerable amount of advertising, 
in how many cases will the mailing 
desk ever refer the letter to the presi- 
dent? In the second place, how many 
busy executives of such concerns can 
afford to keep so closely in touch with 
ever: 
would know just how much and what 
printed matter or advertising space 
might be needed at any particular time? 

nm nearly every case the letter will 
go to the man who has charge of these 
matters, and the statement about the 
necessity of the executive signing the 
return card is hardly the kind that will 
appeal to his sense of humor in such a 
way as to get business from him for 
the agency that sent the letter. 

The fact that the letter came from 
an advertising agency, it seems to me, 
makes it worth passing on. 

C. H. Crarx, 
Advertising Manager. 


——\—+0->—_—_ 
OFFICERS OF BLAINE-THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
At the annual meeting of the Blaine- 
Thompson Company, Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency, these directors were 
chosen: John E. Blaine, George A. 
Shives, Ben Mulford, mie Arthur _L. 
Pope and John Ewing Blaine, ti The 
board organized by electin; ohn E. 
Blaine president, George A. Shives vice- 
president and treasurer and Ben Mul- 
ford, Jr., secretary. Last year’s re- 
ports were substantially cheerful and 
they were emphasized by the declara- 
tion of the usual quarterly dividend. 
—_——_—+2-———__— 
OFFICERS OF DAILY NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES’ ASSO- 


CIATION 


Will T. Cramer was elected president 
of the Daily Newspaper Representatives’ 
Association, of Chicago, at the annual 
meeting and luncheon, Monday, Decem- 
ber 9. Other officers elected are: Vice- 

resident, P. L. Henrique; secretary, 
obert J. Virtue; treasurer, Elmer Wil- 
son; board of directors, W. H. Kent- 
nor, E. S. Wells, Jr., and H. D. Sulcer. 

Representatives of about 600 newspa- 

pers p the iation 





detail of the business that they 


The committee on agency relations of 
the Association of National Advertising 
Managers held a conference December 
11 at the Aldine Club, New York, with 
a committee from the New York Agents 
Association and discussed important 
measures, tending to a closer union 
between agents, advertisers and pub- 
lishers. It is understood that the ques- 
tion of rates and commissions was tore- 
most in the discussion. The A. N. A. 
M. committee consists of R. A. Holmes, 
of the Crofut Knapp Company, New 
York; H. J. Wright, of William 
Whitman & Co., New York; O. C. 
Harn, of the National Lead Company, 
New York; L. A. Van Patten, of the 
American Locomotive Company, New 
York; T. Proudfit, of the Aeolian 
Company, New York; A. C. Reilly, of 
the Remington ge Company, 
New York; G. H. E. Hawkins, of the 
N. K. Fairbank pe Chicago, IIl.; 
G. A roy, of the Western Clock 
Company, La Salle, Ill., and ji H. 
Wedell, of Gage Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

A representation from this committee 
went to Chicago to attend the semi- 
annual convention uf the A. N. A. M. 

————~~+ 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sureveport, La., Nov. 19, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We hand you herewith our Voucher 
No. 1007, in payment of one year’s sub- 
scription to your magazine. I find it 
helpful in our work and consider it and 
the Manufacturers’ Record essential to 
properly conducting a Chamber of Com- 
merce office in the South. ; 

Very often the writer discusses with 
advertising firms and mediums their ex- 
periences with Chambers_of Commerce 
and like organizations. It is my opin- 
ion that the advertising, publicity and 
promotion work of Chambers of Com- 
merce would be more efficient if their 
secretaries made use of your paper. We 
design and write all of our literature 
and carry on an advertising and pub- 
licity campaign, which has received com- 
mendations from every paper with whom 
we have worked, and I take pleasure in 
saying that the standard of our work 
has been maintained because of keep- 
ing in touch with the latest ideas as 
given to us in Printers’ InxK and the 
other paper mentioned above. 

E. L. McCotern, 
Secretary. 


SS 


At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Post-Intelligencer Company, Seattle, 
following the death of Senator John 
L. Wilson, A. S. Taylor, the publisher, 
was elected president of the Post-Intel- 
ligencer Company, and Scott C. Bone, 
editor, was elected vice-president. 


M. H. Newton, division advertising 
manager of the United States Motor 
Company, has resigned. He will prob- 
ably take a similar position January 1 
with another company. 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES CLUB 


WILLIAM H, JOHNS CHARACTERIZES 
SEVERAL KINDS OF PERIODICAL SO- 
LICITORS — ATTRIBUTES OF THE 
IDEAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Representatives’ Club of 
New York held its annual dinner, 
December 13th, at Louis Martin’s 
restaurant. The affair was at- 
tended by more than three hun- 
dred members and their guests 
among whom were a number of 


publishers, agency men and adver-. 


tising managers. 

Owen H. Fleming presided, and 
early in the evening a testimonial 
of good wishes was presented by 
the organization to A. C. Barrell, 
whom F. L. E. Gauss succeeded 
as president and who has recently 
resigned from the staff of the 
Housekeeper to become secretary 
of the Wendell P. Colton Adver- 
tising Compan 


y. 
William H. Johns, vice-presi- 


dent of the George Batten Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker, 
giving his views on the duty of a 
publisher’s representative as seen 
“from the other side of the desk.” 
Mr. Johns said that it had been 
put up to him squarely by the din- 
ner committee to tell honestly 
what he thought of the types of 
representative that called on him 
and that he proposed to answer 
the challenge, His address was 
intended to be the message of the. 
Advertising Agents’ Association, 
for which he was spokesman. 
Some types of representative he 
had seen as opposed to the “real” 
or ideal representative, Mr. Johns 
said, might be branded ‘ ‘the itrail- 
er,” “the misrepresentative,” and 
“the peddler.” None of these men 
might expect to compete success- 
fully with the real representative, 
who, as Mr. Johns put it, was the 
sort of man who could walk into 
an agent’s office and show an ap- 
preciation of the many problems 
confronting a man who had an ad- 
vertiser’s money to distribute. This 
was the man who was capable and 
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willing to see the proposition from 
the standpoint of the man “on 
the other side of the desk.” 

Mr. Johns said that the “trail- 
ers” were the fellows who come 
in and say, “I have been watching 
vour ad in lots of the papers, and 
I have dropped in to see why I 
can’t (accent on the can’t) have it 
for my paper.” He said that this 
type reminded him of a man rid- 
ing backwards in a train—he never 
sees anything until it has passed. 

The misrepresentative, said Mr. 
Johns, is the man who goes out to 
sell something without knowing 
very precisely what that some- 
thing is which he is trying to sell. 
He said that the time has come 
when it is pretty nearly necessary 
for the agent and the advertiser to 
know all there is to know about 
what he is buying before you can 
induce him to buy. 

Mr. Johns described the “ped- 
dler” as a man who has a gift— 
the “gift of gab.” He is the man 


who goes out and sells advertising 
space as so much white paper to 
be covered by an advertisement— 
any advertisement—good or bad— 
profitable or unprofitable—to be 


distributed into an indefinite num- 
ber of homes by Uncle Sam. He 
never really sells the real quality 
of his publication. 

The real representative, the 
speaker said, was first of all a man 
—the man for the position which 
he holds. He will always be found 
to represent in his personality the 
ideals of the paper he represents. 
The real representative may talk 
in terms of pages and agate lines, 
color pages and preferred posi- 
tions, but what he really sells is 
the spirit of his publication. 

In conclusion Mr. Johns made a 
strong plea for a larger, wider and 
all-embracing co-operation which 
shall enlist all factors of the trip- 
artite advertising organization— 
the advertiser, the agent, and the 
publisher. He said: “It is a pleas- 
ure to report that our New York 
Advertising Agents’ Association 
has already taken steps to bring 
about a threefold union in the 
form of a joint committee, which 
shall embrace representative ad- 
vertisers, representative agents 
and representative publishers, to 


work in harmony for the common 
good.” 

A solid array of entertaining 
talent had been secured by the 
committee in charge of the ban- 
quet, and during the evening sev- 
eral Broadway celebrities ap- 
peared, through the courtesy of 
their respective managers. Among 
these were Bert Williams, of 
“Williams and Walker” fame, 
now with the “Follies of 1912,” 
and Frank Tinney, monologue 
artist, who appeared without his 
usual “black face” effect, both of 
whem kept the diners in roars of 
laughter. The cabaret also in- 
cluded Irving Berlin, popular song 
composer, accompanied by Ted 
Snyder, “Kid” McCoy, who told 
about the first boxing lessons he 
ever gave, and George W. Walter, 
of the staff of Town and Country, 
who did sleight-of-hand tricks. 
PELLETIER IN CHARGE OF U. S. 

MOTOR CO.’S ADVERTISING 


The advertising of the United States 
Motor Company will be carried on nu- 
der the direction of the Flanders man- 
agement at Detroit, with E. Leroy Pel- 
letier as advertising manager. The ad- 
vertising department of the newly or- 
ganized company was transferred to 
Detroit last week. 

Announcement is also made _ that 
Berry Rockwell, recently general adver- 
tising manager of the United States 
Motor Company, and formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company, has resigned. 

He will remain with the receivers for 
a short time to close up the affairs of 
the New York office. 

Mr. Rockwell has not announced any 
plans for the future. 
ADVERTISING 
AT ST. LOUIS 


“PURE LAW” 


URGED 


The necessity of a model “pure ad- 
vertising law” was presented to the As- 
sociated Grocers of St. Louis, by V. L. 
Price, chairman executive committee, 
National Candy Company, at their meet- 
ing, Sunday, December 1 


Waller Edwards, advertising manager 
of the Busch-Sulzer-Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is on the faculty of the 
College of Commercial Science, part of 
St. Louis University, as lecturer on Ad- 
vertising. This large Catholic univer- 
sity offers a four-year course in adver- 
tising. There are now 100 students. 


A novel feature of the big Business 
Show at the Coliseum, St. Louis, De- 
cember 18, was the Admen’s League’s 
class demonstration in ad writing and 
lay-outs. W. A. Ferree was in charge. 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Why Not Be Well? 


It’s just as easy to be out 

of a hospital as in it— 

If we only knew how 

Or had some one to tell us! 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
knows how and can tell about it. 
And because there is a great 
national need for just that 

kind of aid and advice, 

Mr. Adams will conduct a new 
department in 

McClure’s under the title— 
‘“‘HEALTH; PUBLIC AND PRIVATE” 
It begins in - 
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Let Us Help You 


with your Dry-Goods- 
Dealer Problems 


There are more wrong ways than right ones 
of influencing dealers—of securing their 
active co-operation—of increasing the dis- 
tribution and sales of your merchandise. 


We have unusual facilities for learning from - 
the dealers themselves which methods they 
approve and which they disapprove. 


Our knowledge—our sixty-seven years’ ex- 
perience in this special field—the help .of this 


nation-wide institution is at the command of . 


any manufacturer or wholesaler who wishes 
to strengthen his position with the retail and 
wholesale trades and through them to increase 
his sales to the ultimate consumer. 


We number a great many nationally-known, 
successful firms among our advertisers. 


Consultation at your office or any of ours any 
time—write. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th St., New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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MAKING THE COLOR ON 
THE LABEL COUNT 


EVERY COLOR SHOULD BE MADE TO 
SHOW ITS BEST REASON FOR USE 
—A GOOD LABEL MAY BE MADE A 
STRONG LINK IN THE GENERAL 
CHAIN OF PUBLICITY—THE LABEL 
THAT SUGGESTS THE GOODS IN 
THE CARTON 


By Harvey Conover. 

Of the Thomas Cusack Company. 

“Give me any color on the la- 
bel you want to, just so it is 
red,” are the instructions often- 
times received by the label manu- 
facturer. 

I remember very well one of 
the most prominent manufactur- 
ers and advertisers in this coun- 
try used to have the red habit, 
and I think he has it yet, for 
like other habits, it is hard to 
break. 

This man liked what he called 
a firecracker red (although he 
had no Chinese blood in_ his 
veins), and discharged the fore- 
man of the printing department 
because he used what this fire- 
cracker red devotee calls a brick- 
dust red. 

I am only citing this to show 
that some people in this country 
have not as yet arrived at the 
point where they give the study 
of color or the combination of 
colors much serious thought and 
consideration. 

I do not mean to convey the 
thought that red is not a wonder- 
fully strong and effective color, 
but it is something like a loaded 
gun—it depends entirely upon 
how and when it is used. 

But let me open up the old 
sealed can and get out the ex- 
pression, “Getting down to brass 
tacks,” and produce a tack or 
two. 

A candy manufacturer in Chi- 
cago put on the market a cough 
drop in a white carton, with a 
white label and black printing. 

It was not a success primarily 
on account of the color, or ab- 
sence of color, although another 
cough drop manufacturer had 
made a success with the same 
color combination, or rather in 
spite of it. 


In analyzing this proposition 
this was my conclusion, : which I 
do not think so far fetched or so 
steeped in psychology that any- 
one would have to take a post- 
graduate course in coilege to un- 
derstand: 

A-cough drop is purchased by 
@ person with a cough. 

A cough is usually produced 
by a cold. 

A cold, as the name implies, is 
a feeling of a lack of heat or 
warmth. 

Consequently, the prospective 
buyer of cough drops would be 
attracted to anything warm, which, 
of course, would include the 
warmest of all colors, which is 
red, and would be repelled by 
anything in color suggestive of 
the cold; therefore, the use of 
white, suggestive of snow, frost, 
etc., would be instinctively repel- 
lent to him. 

A new label was designed in 
which red, white, green and gold 
were used. Not a startling com- 
bination as far as originality is 
concerned, but one in which » Bon 
was a reason for each color used: 
the red for its attractive value 
and also for its effect in produ- 
cing a feeling of warmth; the 
white through comparison with 
the red, strengthening the red 
and indicating that the red or 
warmth dominating would drive 
away eventually the white or 
cold which produced the cough; 
the green, outside of being com- 
plementary to the red, suggested 
the fresh, mild, balmy days of 
spring; the gold to add money 
value to the package and to har- 
monize with the green from a 
color point of view. 

This package with the new la- 
bel was placed on the market and 
met with immediate success. 
which is a true answer after all 
to any selling, advertising or pro- 
moting effort. 

The above is a case where red 
was used, but not abused, and 
where that color had not been 
used to death by the cough-drop 
manufacturers. 


Another instance. 


Thirty-five 
years ago a man by the name of 
Heyl invented a one-piece paper 
box for the use of oysters, ice 
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cream, etc., and the label was 
printed in black, reading Ice 
Cream, Oysters, etc. 

Why they labeled these boxes 
Ice Cream and Oysters has al- 
ways been a mystery to me unless, 
perchance, if they were not labeled 
the good housewife mighty fry the 
ice cream and serve the oysters 
with cake. 

About five years ago I placed a 
label upon the ice cream box, 
leaving off the word ice cream en- 
tirely, printing the four sides and 
top in cold blue with a design en- 
tirely covering the box, suggestive 
of intense cold. One, I remember, 
was a continuous scene supposed 
to depict the view of the North 
Pole and its surroundings and 
named the box after Peary. 

This box with a new label met 
with instantaneous success, and 
was sold throughout the whole 
United States. Of course, in this 
case the design had something to 
do with the success of this label, 
but the color, I think, was the 
strongest factor in this success. 

The two instances above repre- 
sent the use of two of the primary 
colors as applied to labels. In 
speaking of primary colors it is 
well to note that in a large major- 
ity of the labels yellow also is to 
be found, and it is often used, I 
think more possibly on account of 
its attention value and its strong 
and happy combination when black 
is used with it, than for any other 
reason. 

After leaving the primary col- 
ors, also black and white, we drift 
into the countless number of com- 
binations that are hard to describe 
by the ordinary layman and still 
harder to have reproduced by the 
ordinary printer. These colors are 
known by various names, and the 
same color used in the printing 
art would be called by an entirely 
different name by the printers and 
weavers of fabrics. 

It is my opinion that the de- 
scription, or rather descriptive 
suggestion, of any article can be 
produced by color combination. 

If it is true with music that the 
different emotions can be suggest- 
ed by sound or combination of 
sounds, I think it is also equally 
true that the same suggestions can 


be produced through color effects, 

I recall a label for a medicine 
supposed to have been discovered 
years ago by the Indians in the 
great Northwest. In its coloring 
the atmosphere and mystery of the 
Indian life was produced, and it 
impressed the eye with the same 
striking effect that the wonderful 
pictures of Remington do. 

Another instance of color effect 
was the label on a “skin food” 
product that showed the gradual 
shading from the deep flesh tints 
of the high portions of the face, 
shading off into the upper and 
lower part of the face, as is found 
in children with high coloring and 
in perfect health. 

In the case of Oriental perfumes 
and other products, with the prop- 
er use of the combination of col- 
ors typical of the Far East one 
can almost detect the burnt in- 
cense coming from a shrine. 

Through the long usage of cer- 
tain combinations of colors which 
are technically correct, people 
have become timid and almost 
slaves to these oft-repeated group- 
ings of color, and it requires a 
rather bold and daring advertiser 
to use such new combinations that 
would properly describe the mer- 
its or qualities of the goods or 
material contained in a package, 
and be contrary to the general 
usage of well-known color com- 
binations. 4 

When we stop to consider that 
all music is produced from the 
chromatic scale containing but 
thirteen tones, and of the wonder- 
ful combinations,. strong and 
pleasing, soothing and descriptive, 
that are made from this compara- 
tively small combination of tones, 
one is led to realize that we have 
made but slight progress in prop- 
erly using the countless effective 
color combinations that can be 
produced. 

In the color world we have hun- 
dreds of tones and shades which 
have never been really exploited. 
As yet no person has given the 
thought to arrange these artisti- 
cally and commercially to produce 
the most satisfactory results. 

Those manufacturers who con- 
template getting out a new prod- 
uct where a colored label is to be 
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A methodical manufacturer 
named Boggs built an addi- 
tion to his factory and an 
addition to his home at the 
same time. 

In business Boggs was an 
advertiser. He covered the 
country with his advertising 
and he was very methodical. 

At home he was a rug 
collector. Usually he covered 
his floors with rugs of even 
sizes. 

One of his new rooms 
measured 17 x 25. 

To satisfy his methodical 
mind, two rugs 1114 x 15 for 
$200 apiece would. cover the 


floor nicely and please his 
desire for symmetry. 

Then he happened upon 
an odd-shaped rug—a rare 
design, beautiful in its rich 
tones—but it measured 8x 23. 

Boggs wanted the odd- 
shaped rug. 

It was a big bargain at 
$135 and Boggs knew it. To 
take advantage of this treas- 
ure he’d have to piece out 
with two smaller rugs costing 
$75 each. 

He bought the odd-shaped 
rug, covered his floor effect- 
ively—saved $115, and hada 
rug of rare beauty in the 
bargain. 

Next morning Boggs went 
to his office and tackled his 
advertising problem. He 
looked at a map showing the 
circulation of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines in his 
richest commercial territory. 
He figured their circulation 
boundary. 

Then he thought of his rug. 

Now he covers the valuable 
part of his territory with the 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines and “ pieces out.” 

Shall we send you the 
circulation map that Boggs 
studied? 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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used should not regard cost as 
the first consideration, nor con- 
sider merely what colors will pro- 
duce a label having the great- 
est attention-attracting value. It 
would be best to try, after very 
careful consideration and experi- 
‘nentation, to convey to the public 
through the colors in the label a 
pleasing suggestion as to what the 
contents are. 

It is true that there have been 
manufacturers who have, through 
the dominating use of colors on 
their labels which were not in any 
way suggestive of their goods, so 
impressed the public that the very 
sight of these colors or combina- 
tion of colors has suggested the 
article. These successes, however, 
have been accomplished more 
through sheer strength and brute 
force of advertising than through 
any previously designed and well- 
thought-out label scheme to pro- 
duce the results. 

In other words, they have ar- 
rived at their successes over the 
very hardest and steepest path. It 
must also be remembered that the 
color of a label cannot alone pro- 
duce the desired results. The de- 
sign is also a great factor in 
bringing about this end after the 
colors have been properly: thought 
out and determined upon, and so 
arranged as to get out of it the 
hundred per cent of efficiency. 
The thing as a whole is only one 
small link in the great scheme of 
connective publicity. 

A product even with a perfect 
label will not chase a customer 
down the street pleading for him 
to buy, nor will it do anything 
except fit perfectly into its own 
proper niche. 

In summing up the whole mat- 
ter it is well to ask yourself when 
selecting any color why are you 
doing so, and if you cannot find a 
good reason, not use the color, 
but give the proposition more 
thought until you can give a log- 
ical, well-grounded reason for 
making a selection. 

eae a eee 

Fifty-eight clubs thus far have sent 
in paid subscriptions of $50 each and 
are receiving the lantern slide adver- 
tising courses from the educational com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, 


ADVANTAGES OF OFFSE! 
PRINTING 


WHAT THIS PROCESS IS AND HO\y 
IT DEVELOPED—SOMETHING ABOlT 
THE EARLY EXPERIMENTS—TH:£ 
KINDS OF PRINTING THAT CAN Pi 
DONE ESPECIALLY WELL BY TH.5 
METHOD 

From the “Special Printing Numbe: ’ 

of the London Times. 

The term offset printing implic: 
that the printing is set off or 
transferred. It is the expression 
used when by accident a number 
of printed sheets are piled one 
upon the other until, by their own 
weight, they set off unon the clean 
backs of the sheets. The differ- 
ence is that the setting-off be- 
comes the mode of printing rather 
than accident, and is carried out 
systematically. Thus, instead of 
taking an impression upon paper 
directly in the machine, the im- 
pression or print is received upon 
the rubber covering of a: cylin- 
der. This transfer, or rubber cyl- 
inder, then becomes the printing 
surface, from which the impres- 
sion is taken upon paper. To ac- 
complish this, the machine is pro- 
vided with an extra cylinder, and 
its construction may be summed 
up as the original printing sur- 
face—either flat or upon a cylin- 
der—a_ rubber-covered cylinder 
and the impression cylinder, as 
well as the inking and damping 
apparatus, feeding, and delivering 
machinery. The offset machine 
now so well known in the print- 
ing trade is that with three cylin- 
ders. 

It seems curious that an offset 
or indirect method -of printing 
should prove so effective, but the 
past five or six years’ experience 
have put it to the proof in every 
possible way, and it may now be 
looked upon as not only the most 
modern, but a most attractive, 
style of printing, which is likely 
to supersede much, if not all, the 
applications of the flat-bed print- 
ing machine. 

It was by an accident that this 
method was adopted. The late 
Mr. Ira W. Rubel was watching 
a lithographic machine, and one 
of those common errors occurred 
in which the feeder failed to 
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place a sheet of paper in position 
at the right moment, and it did 
not pass through the machine. 
But the work on the printing sur- 
face left its full impression upon 
the covering of the printing cyl- 
nder, and when the next sheet 
»assed through, it received the di- 
‘ect impression or print from the 
printing surface, whilst an indi- 
rect or offset print was made 
upon the back of the paper. This 
latter was not much inferior to 


the direct print, and gave Mr. | 


Rubel the impulse to make a ma- 


chine for printing by this indi- | 
rect method, to overcome certain | 
difficulties which had beset the | 


trade. Up to that period—now 
six years ago—it had been impos- 
sible to print from a flat surface 


upon the rough papers except by | 
a tinplate printing machine. Such | 


machines were, however, only 


used in a few houses and ren- | 


dered the necessity greater for a 
machine of the same principle. 


It was not alone printing upon | 
rough paper, but the greater fa- | 


cility of handling hard or stiff 


boards, which required a_ new | 
But it did not | 
become evident for some time | 
that the new machine would have | 
such wide capabilities as those | 
for which it is at present used. | 

All the early experiments were | 
conducted by Mr. Rubel in Amer- | 


form of machine. 


ica before he brought the machine 
and the process to England in 


1907. In this country he created | 
the desire for this new mode of | 


yrinting by showing examples of | : 
: pd . 4 | JOURNAL is also strictly pure— 


printed stationery, usually print- 


ed from transfers taken from en- | 
graved stone or copperplates. The 


first work attempted here was 


printed stationery; and as the | 
machines had not been perfected, | 
in construction, it was thought | 
that the principle was only ap- | 
plicable to the printing of work | 


from engraved plates, and that, 
too, only upon the hard or rough 
papers. Such a surmise was soon 
refuted by expert printing engi- 
neers making the machine. 


The new machines designed | 


and built in England proved to 
the printing trade within the last 
four years that every class of 


work can be printed by this | 
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“The power 0} merit 
the strength of truth” 


is demonstrated by the Syracuse 
newspaper situation. 

“Where purity is paramount,” 
is an apt phrase in which a food 
advertiser refers to his factory. 
The same slogan applies to the 
“buy” offered you by the 


Syracuse Journal 


The more so, as the local news- 
paper situation furnishes much 
“food for thought.” 

There’s no political pap or pad- 
ding in the advertising columns 
of the SYRACUSE JOURNAL. 

Political advertising, like kiss- 
ing, goes by favor. 

Yet the SYRACUSE JOUR- 
NAL during the eleven months 
of 1911 carried more advertising 
than any other local paper, viz., 
3,645,698 lines. 

Nor is there any padding in the 
circulation of the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL, _ exceeding 35,000 
daily. Of this, 32,000 is by car- 
rier—more than any other local 
paper can truthfully claim. So 
there is not much “fatty tissue” of 
circulation—which reaches 
readers that can’t very well reach 
the stores. 

The price of the SYRACUSE 


1 cent a copy to everybody. It. 
is paid for in advance. The 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL doesn’t 
do any credit business, nor grant 
any discounts from its published 
price. under any guise whatever. 
No other paper offers so equitable a 
space rate to the advertiser, as does 
the SYRACUSE JOURNAL. It is al- 
together the “best buy” in its field, and 
ore of the best in the country. 
Evidence? Gladly! 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg.. New York: Tribune 
Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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method, at speeds hitherto unat- 
tainable. This brought the litho- 
graphic printing trade to a high- 
er level than letterpress printing. 
It made it possible: to utilize all 
the “papers” used by letterpress 
printers, and all the printing sur- 
faces—type, cross-line _photo- 
graphic blocks, electros and stere- 
otypes—which since 1884 have 
been claimed by that branch of 
the trade. 

At the present time the offset 
printing method can accomplish 
more than flat-bed printing, let- 
terpress and lithography com- 
bined. It is possible to make up 
designs with transfers from fine 
copperplates, from flat stones, 
from photogravure or colortype, 
from the well-known photograph- 
ic block—so common in all books 
and papers—with type printing. 
and to produce prints at speeds of 
1,500 to 3,000 per hour upon any 
class of paper. There are ma- 
chines which print at speeds of 
5,000 and upwards per hour. 

The character of the work pro- 
duced has gradually expanded un- 
til any class of color work can be 
executed with admirable and pre- 
cise efficiency. 

The offset method has been 
used most effectively in America 
and in England for the produc- 
tion of share certificates, checks 
and so forth. It has been largely 
adopted in America, and to some 
extent in England, for postage- 
stamn printing. The results are 
so admirable that this method 
will very probably replace the 
older custom of printing these 
subjects from copper or steel- 
plates, or from relief blocks. 

If there is one feature of the 
offset. process more pronounced 
than another, it is in the produc- 
tion of photographic work. How- 
ever well photographic originals 
may be obtained upon stone, zinc 
or aluminum, the usual flat- bed, 
or even the rotary printing ma- 
chine fails to get the full results 
in any way comparable to the re- 
sults by offset. It appears that 
the rubber covering of the cyl- 
inder dips into the grain of the 
zine or aluminum and lifts every 
particle of the photographic 
transfer. 


MOTORCYCLE SUCCESS 
FOLLOWS USE OF 
ORANGE 


HOW COLOR THAT HAS BEEN A 
VERSELY CRITICISED HELPED 7) 
ACHIEVE A TRIUMPH—IN TH's 
“COLOR CAMPAIGN” ALL THE LI 
ERATURE WAS PRINTED IN ORANG# 


By Frank L. Valiant, 
Adv. Mgr., Mia cl 
vy Middletows. Onis. — 

“The Little Schoolmaster” ri - 
cently quoted Prof. B. F. Williams 
to the effect that “nobody likes 
orange.” I would suggest that 
Professor Williams visit Middle- 
town and ascertain whether or not 
anyone likes orange. 

Some years 2g0 some one con- 
ceived the idea of enameling the 
Flying Merkel motorcycle orange. 
No one seems to know the reason 
therefor, but the fact remains that 
orange was chosen as the color 
of this particular motorcycle, and 
now, after 13 years, the manu- 
facturers find themselves unable 
to get away from this color, even 
were they so disposed. 

Orange has been a tremendous 
advertising asset for this company, 
and now not only are its machines 
enameled orange, but every piece 
of literature concerning this ma- 
chine—letterheads, envelopes, etc. 
—is printed in this color. .The 
automobile trucks which haul the 
product to the freight station also 
are painted orange. 

An offshoot of the motorcycle 
was the Flying Merkel bicycle, 
whose chief characteristic was its 
color—the same orange enamel 
that distinguished the Flying Mer- 
kel motorcycle. 

This bicycle was put on the 
market less than one year ago. 
Until a month ago not one penny 
had been expended in advertising 
this bicycle in any way; in fact, 
not even a catalogue has been is- 
sued, although one now is in prep- 
aration. Yet to-day this bicycle is 
one of the three best sellers on 
the market, and, we have orders 
ahead which will keep the factory 
running double shifts for the next 
six months. Why this popularity ’ 
Partly, perhaps chiefly, because 
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One Subscriber per 
460 Acres 


of tilled land, in a state where the average acreage 
is 240 acres per farm. Reaching every section— 
going into all post-offices and rural routes with an 
average of forty copies to each post-office. That 
is how thoroughly the 


Kansas Farmer 


blankets the state of Kansas. And what is more, 
Kansas is an intensive agricultural state, 50% of 
whose population actually live on farms. There are 
only eleven cities of over 10,000 population. Prac- 
tically all the trade in the small towns comes from 
the farmer. The cities could not exist without 
the farmer. 

If you are selling goods in Kansas, you cannot 
ignore the farmer for he is 75% of the state’s pur- 
chasing power. Advertising in THE KANSAS 
FARMER will make him want your goods and ng 
cannot reach him any other way. 

60,000 net paid subscribers weekly at 30c per 
line flat. 


Kansas Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 


George W. Herbert, Inc. st i F Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 
Western Representatives Oe Eastern Representatives 
First ‘National Bank Bldg. oe yy 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Illinois : r \ New York 


Member of the Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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the Flying Merkel bicycle is the 
ony orange bicycle on the mar- 
et. 

Despite the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Williams’. assertion, my 
opinion is that orange is the most 
“psychologic” color known. Fred- 
eric Remington’s paintings are 
conspicuous for their lavish use of 
orange combinations. 

In regard to the psychologic ef- 
fect of orange as applied to the 
manufacture of our motorcycles, 
I will cite just one example, sim- 
ilar cases numbering hundreds. 

One year ago there were not 
any Flying Merkel motorcycles 
sold in the city of Portland, Ore. 
Then one dealer took hold of it 
and sold three of this “make” ma- 
chine to riders who used their 
mounts all day. In fact, they were 
flitting around the principal streets 
of Portland every minute of the 
business day. 

What was the result? People 
who had never given the Flying 
Merkel a thought began to take 
notice. “That Flying Merkel must 
be a good machine. I see lots of 


them on the street,” they would 


remark. To-day the Portland 
agent buys his Flying Merkel mo- 
torcycles in carload lots and will 
take a great many carloads this 
season. 

In general outline motorcycles 
are pretty much alike td the cas- 
ual observer. The “ in the 
street,” who this summer or next 
season may purchase a machine, 
doesn’t usually know one from 
the other now. The names on the 
tank are indistinguishable as the 
machines go fleeting past. What 
impresses him most? The color. 
He observes “a lot of orange ma- 
chines,” and inquiry discloses the 
Flying Merkel to be the only or- 
ange motorcycle. The novice 
therefore learns about this par- 
ticular machine by the time he 
knows any other. Of course he 
learns of this and other makes in 
newspapers and national publica- 
tions, but the fact remains, he can- 
not get away from that orange 
color. 

One very readily can appreciate 
the tremendous advertising value 
of this color. There are perhaps 
a dozen different brands of motor- 


cycles enameled a dark blue, eigh 
or ten are painted red, a half : 
dozen gray, but there is only on 
orange. 

Again I repeat: Let Dr. Will! 
iams visit Middletown. Thi 
motorcycle plant was moved her 
only a year ago. Since that tim 
a number of houses and store 
have been painted this identica! 
orange, and several automobil: 
owners, in no way connected witli 
the company, have purchased car: 
painted orange; in fact, have 
asked for small cans of our en 
amel to secure a perfect match 

Why this popularity of orange? 
For the life of me I cannot ex- 
plain, but I do know that it is 
a big asset for us. With some 
surprise, I discover this article has 
been written with an orange pen 
holder. Long live orange! 

Bic ARS 
HOW THE “THREE-COLOR” PROC 
ESS DEVELOPED 


Upon the theory that all the colors 
of nature are explained by the phe- 
nomena of the solar spectrum, the 
great Clerk Maxwell demonstrated in 
1861. that the three spectrum colors, 
red, green and violet, were the pri- 
mary or foundation colors and that all 
other colors were secondary. He fur- 
ther showed that these three colors 
produced not only black and white, but 
all the intermediate colors of the spec- 
trum as well. 

The establishment of this principle 
had the effect of directing the attention 
of a large number of scientific men in 
this country and ahroad to the work- 
ing out of its practical application to 
the production of pictures in color by 
means of photography. The services 
of the chemist and optician were requi- 
sitioned and their combined researches 
ultimately resulted in the three-color 
process of picture making. 

In the course of these-researches a 
very large number of processes were 
evolved, many of them _ exceedingly 
clever, but it cannot truly be claimed 
that any one of the investigators de- 
vised the complete process as it now 
stands. It has, as in the case of most 
discoveries, been evolved from the most 
practical elements of a mass of proc- 
esses and inventions. : 

The term “three-color process” is 
now technically applied to the method 
of photoaechanion! engraving of sur 
face printing blocks for the reproduc 
tion of pictures in color in the printing 
press, and although the method has 
only been in practical use for a rela- 
tively, short period (less than twenty 
years) it is by far the most important 
development in photo-mechanical illus 
tration since the introduction of the 
half-tone process block for monochrome 
pictures.—From the “printing number’ 
of the London “Times.” 
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In Florida 


The gay Winter season has begun. 
A stream of Northern visitors is pour- 
ing in, filling the hotels and crowd- 
ing the boarding-houses.. And with 
the first severe blast of Winter the 
number will be greatly augmented. 


Where can you find a better, 
wealthier audience or a more oppor- 
tune time to 


Advertise Automobiles? 


In Florida every month is a month for the automobile. 
But right now is the time to reach both the natives and 
thousands of wealthy visitors. 





The Florida Evening Trio covers Florida without 
duplication. More than 39,400 circulation—8 cents 
per agate line flat. 


Jacksonville Metropolis, Evening - 17,500 
Tampa Times, Evening - - - 14,200 
Pensacola News, Evening and Sunday 7,722 


Raté applies only when taken in conjunction. Separate 
circulation statements showing distribution sent on 
request. 


THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Representatives 
15-19 East 26th Street Harris Trust Building 
New York Chicago 
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‘* Why We Value Advertisements in Color”’ 


Statements from Various Large Advertisers 














Printers’ INK recently asked a 
number of leading advertisers 
what particular ° advantage they 
were deriving from their color 
advertising to justify its greater 
cost over black and white. The 
replies serve to disclose the policy 
of some very big houses in regard 
to the use of color. There is an 
interesting diversity in the views 
of a number of the concerns. 
While one or two advertisers 
frankly state that they use color 
because it “goes with the posi- 
tion,” a majority of the users of 
color have some well-defined rea- 
sons for its use in connection 
with their specific product, instead 
of black and white. 

The men who gave their views 
in response to Printers’ INk’s in- 
quiry are: Edward Freschl, Presi- 
dent of the Holeproof Hosiery 


Co., Milwaukee; Geo. P. Metzger, 
Adv. Mgr., Columbia Phonograph 
Co., New York; W. B. Cherry, 


Adv. Mgr., Merrell-Soule Co. 
(None-Such Mince Meats, etc.), 
Syracuse, N. Y.; R. L. Andrews, 
of Lamont, Corliss & Co. (Peter’s 
Chocolate), New York; B. S. 
Bull, Adv. Mgr., Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. “(Gold Medal Flour), Min- 
neapolis; Earnest Elmo Calkins 
(who handles the advertising of 
the Pierce-Arrow car, the Sher- 
win-Williams Co. etc.), New 
York; L. B. Jones, Adv. Mgr., 
Eastman. Kodak Co., Rochester; 
W. J. Snow, Adv. Mgr., Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. ; 

Chas. S. Pearce, Director of Sales 
and Advertising, B. J. Johnson 
Soap Co. (Palmolive Soap), Mil- 
waukee; the Three-in-One-Oil 
Co.; Lewis,E. Kingman, of the 
Florence Mfg. Co. (Prophylactic 
brushes), Florence, Mass.; and a 
very large advertiser and user of 
color who prefers to remain 
anonymous. 

The views of these gentlemen, 
who are backing their convictions 
by the expenditure of a good 
many hundreds of thousands of 


dollars annually in-color adver- 
tising, are at least suggestive and 
may be assumed to cite practically 
all the reasons for the profitable 
use of color. 

A study of their letters to 
Printers’ InK discloses twelve 
reasons which may be given as a 
justification for the extra cost of 
color: 

1. Color is more attractive than black 
and white. 

2. Color reproduces the package as it 


really is. 


8. Color emphasizes the trade- mark. 


4. Color gives atmosphere. 

5. Color will keep the ad on the 
yg | table. 

olor aye to popularize a recrea 
tion or hobby. 

7. Color is useful when the product 
sary is in colors, like paints. 

Color has an innate appeal which 
is ae the price. 

9. Color achieves, through judicious 
combinations, distinctiveness for an ad- 
vertisement over othérs in the same 
issue 

10. Colored advertisements attract a 
better class of replies. 

11, Colored ads are advisable for con- 
ventional reasons in preferred space. 

12. Color helps strongly to mark spe- 
cial occasions, like featuring a new 
plant or changing the package. 

While some of these twelve rea- 
sons overlap slightly, the several 
justifications for the use of color 
are fairly distinct. It is interest- 
ing to note that none of the ad- 
vertisers are dogmatic in the as- 
sertion that their way is the right 
way for all advertisers. In all the 
letters there is a tone of being 
willing to learn more, and an un- 
dercurrent of suggestion that ad- 
vertisers have not yet exploited 
the full resources of color. These 
advertisers however, seem to have 
determined in their own minds: 
upon the policy that will make 
color serve their particular prod- 
uct the best. 

In order to focus strongly 
the reasons for the use of color, 
Printers’ INK asked these adver- 
tisers to select what they regarded 
as their best advertisement in 
color. One extremely wide ad- 
vertiser, whose ads on magazine 
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back covers appear as often as 
those of any other concern, 1s in- 
clined to believe that no one of 
his advertisements is “the best.” 
His policy is to use color to secure 
cumulative effect. No ad in itself 
reaches high-water mark. It is 
related to the one before and the 
one after, The advertising man- 
ager of this concern writes: 

“We believe in the back cover 
bulletin service as well as the 
service which back cover adver- 
tising gives on the library table. 
Therefore, we use back covers 
where we can.” 

L. B. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
gives in considerable detail. his 
views as to why color is of special 
benefit to him. His interesting 


letter reads in part, as follows: 


It is a pretty hard matter. for me to 
tell you which is the best of our col- 
ored advertisements, so I think I will 
just refer you to the current Christmas 
copy. 

I do consider color, in conjunction 
with position (almost- invariably fourth 


HOW EASTMAN EMPLOYS THE PHOTOGRAPH INSTEAD OF A DRAWING, 
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cover position) worth the extra price 
that it costs for advertising which is 
designed to popularize photography. 

I don’t know that you have ever no- 
ticed it, but we really use two very dis- 
tinct and different kinds of copy in our 
Kodak publicity: One kind which is 
meant merely to draw attention to the 
witchery of Kodakery; another kind 
which is intended to draw attention 
specifically to the Kodak from a 
mechanical and optical standpoint and 
to certain models of Kodaks which at 
that time we may be specially exploit- 
ing. 

For this latter kind of copy we very 
rarely use color; for the copy which 
is intended to popularize Kodakery, we 
use color wherever we can, and I am a 
strong believer in it. A. pretty well- 
known advertising man asked me a 
short time ago if we ever used any black 
and white inside space, which’ rather 
goes to show that in one case, any- 
way, the color work had far outweighed 
everything else. 

Speaking of color, has it ever oc- 
curred to you that the circulation of 
Life practically stood still. for many 
years while they printed their covers in 
black and white, and that their recent re- 
markable growth may be largely at- 
tributed to their use of colored covers? 


W. .G. Snow, advertising man- 
ager of the International Silver 
Co., does not believe that, so far 


IN ITS CHRISTMAS 


COLORED AD 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADS IN COLOR AIMED TO REACH THE 
HOME MARKET THROUGH THE CHILDREN 


as he is concerned, color is indis- 


pensable. He writes: 


Color is of absolutely no value to 
us in connection with illustrations of 
silverware itself. We long ago deter- 
mined that silver was best reproduced 
in black and white, the use of color 
being an absolute detriment. 

Our advertisements aim to accom- 
plish two perpeees. First, the empha- 
sizing | of the trade-mark “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” and, second, the illustration of 
one or more patterns of the ware. In 
ordér.to impress the trade- og Y ew 
and lastingly on the minds ~ 
vertisement readers, we have AS ab = 
to create, so far as possible, the at- 
mosphere of the period in which the 
ware was first produced, and which 
has been incorporated as part of the 
trade-mark—1847. 

he use of color, aside from_attract- 
itig the .eye, Helps us in creating that 
atmosphere. During the past. year we 
have. employed a series of advertise- 
mentsjthat not only emphasized the 
trade-mark, but also the name of a 
new pattern, the “Old Colony.” 

Whetherextra expense of color work 
is justified in the case of the average 
advertiser by the fact that it does help 
produce “atmosphere” we are not pre- 


yared to state, but we be- 
ieve in our own case that 
a reasonable expenditure 
is always justified when 
it brings about that end, 
simply for the reason th:t 
we so largely depend 
upon this atmosphere to 
make our __ trade-mark 
count for all it should. 

We managed to get 
along pretty comfortablv 
for a good many years 
without the use of color 
in our advertising and we 
have not the slightest 
doubt that we could con- 
tinue to progress without 
its aid. We do, how- 
ever, believe that results 
have fully justified us in 
the use of color and we 
expect to employ it du: 
ing the coming months, 
or until we believe results 
are not in proportion to 
labor and expenditure in- 
volved. 

An observer of the 
admirable colored ads 
of Rogers’ Silverware 
might say, in spite of 
Mr. Snow’s expres- 
sion, that he certainly 
would have secured 
atmosphere much less 
easily through the use 
of black and white 
than through the use 
of color. Certainly 
back cover advertis- 
ing literature would 
have lost a striking 
series of contributions had not 
this Rogers series appeared. 

The Three-in-One Oil Co. says 
that the first advantage of color 
in its advertising is to play up its 
red trade-mark. It also has a dis- 
tinct regard for color as color. . 
Its statement says: 

Our idea of using color is twofold. 
First, our trade-mark is red and 
wherever we can get our trade-mark in 
red, it is very desirable to do so. 
Second, we believe the intelligent use 
of color in magazine advertising adds 
to the strength of the ad, because of 
the appeal that color, particularly in 
illustrations, make$S to the average per- 
son. It gives an ad more life, more 
vitality, more striking force. To a 
very great extent, we would say that 
color should be used in illustrations or 
in an accessory way. he -reading 
matter itself, however, should be in 
black. > 

We are not at all in sympathy with 
the idea of using color promiscuously 
through an-ad just because you have 
the color to use. You see this illus- 
trated sometimes by the use of headings 
or a screaming line of type in red. 
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The advertisers of Peter's 
Chocolate have been trying to 
reach the home market through 
the children. Color has played a 
conspicuous part in this advertis- 
ing endeavor. Probably these ad- 
vertisers have gone farther than 
most in making the representation 
of their product yield in conspicu- 
ousness to “atmosphere.” A re- 
cent ad showed two light-hearted 
children on their way 
to school. In their 
hands ' they carried 
knitted school - bags, 
filled with books, and 
in these school-bags 
might be seen a pack- 
age of Peter’s Choco- 
late, snugly en- 
sconced. R. E. An- 
drews, of the adver- 
tising department of 
Lamont, Corliss & 
Co., writes as fol- 
lows: 

There are two justifica- 
tions for the use of color: 

1. To reinforce an ef- 
fect which would other- 
wise be lacking. 

2. To give additional 
emphasis to a drawing 
which is so good that it 
deserves more than an 
ordinary half-tone. 

The fatter was the case 

of the drawing showing 
the two school children, 
which, in its charm and 
simplicity, is one of the 
finest pieces of work we 
have ever secured from 
an artist. 
_ One of the most 
interesting users of 
color in current mag- 
azines is the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co. 
The path of this. 
advertiser of guar- 
anteed hose has not 
been all one of roses. 
The public soon found out 
that hose would doubtless last, 
aS guaranteed, six months, but it 
came to fear, after trying sev- 
eral varieties of guaranteed hose, 
that the fabric was sometimes 
so coarse and unbeautiful that 
this disadvantage outweighed the 
advantage of the six months’ 
Wear. 

Of the several courses open to 
an advertiser of guaranteed hose, 
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who believed that his brand was 
as generally attractive in looks as 
any other, especially in view of 
the fact that manufacturing proc- 
esses have been perfected, that 
of quality appeal made strong 
claim. And how shall this quality 
be subtly accredited to the guar- 
anteed hose? The Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. answers this question 
by using ads with colored draw- 
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THE AIM OF THE COLORING HERE IS TO SUGGEST TIE 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


ings that are full of the atmos- 
phere of quality. 

In a recent ad were shown two 
figures—a father in an armchair 
and a daughter seated on the arm 
of it. They were absorbed in the 
question of the quality of the hose 
worn by the father. The conver- 
sation, as printed at the top of the 
ad was as follows: “I do not see 
how they make them wear so 
well.” “Nor do I either, Dad— 
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they are so light-weight and 
stylish.” According to the fol- 
lowing letter from Edward 
Freschl, president of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., this ad ranks 
high in his estimation : 


Replying to your lettcr of the 30th 
ult., I am obliged to confess that there 
has been but one object in the, use of 
color advertising on our part and that 
has been to make use of the “atten- 
tion-attracting” feature of such publicity. 
In other words, we have used colors 
only for the purpose, as you put it, of 
securing “atmosphere” and mere deco- 
rative effect. 

There is nothing in connection with 
our proposition that could be featured 
to good advantage by the use of color 
work such as is ordinarily obtained in 
connection with magazine advertising. 

I enclose herewith a four-color ad- 
vertisement that was published in a re- 
cent issue of Collier’s Weekly (de- 
scribed above) and which I consider 
about the best piece of color advertis- 
ing we have ever put out. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. uses 
color to emphasize the seasonable 
quality of its product, Gold Medal 
Flour. B. S. Bull, the advertis- 


ing manager, writes as follows: 


We consider that the Christmas ad- 
vertisement offers great opportunity for 
suitable use of color because of the 
appropriateness of red, green and yel- 
low to the Christmas season. 

In our opinion coior may be used_with 
telling effect because: of the require- 
ments of certain display arrangements. 
Without special features to justify color, 
however, it is reasonable to say that the 
strength of the advertisement will be 
judged by comparison with its competi- 
tors in the same publication. 

In other words, if all advertisements 
in one magazine were arranged alike as 
to color and general formation, not one 
of them could be said to gain particu- 
larly because of the use of color. On 
the other hand, the colored insert has 
a value, if properly and consistently 
arranged, because of its superior value 
in comparison to the one color used in 
printing its surroundings. 


Not unrelated to the use of 
color to emphasize timeliness is an 
advertisement put out two years 
ago by the Merrell-Soule Co., ad- 
vertisers of None-Such Mince 
Meat. To exploit the erection 
of a new factory, with better 
facilities, back covers were used 
to play up the new equipment. W. 
B. Cherry, the advertising man- 
ager, writes: 

Answering your November 30 ietter 
I must say as a matter of fact that we 
have not used many colored pages in 
the recent past. However, I enclose a 
rather faded proof of a back cover used 


two years ago which may or may not 
suit your purpose. Frankly, I don’t 
think much of it now that it has aged 
a bit, though it has its advantages and 
proved a good “puller” and received 
some favorable comments at the time. 
We were then just in our new plant 
and we wanted to feature it, having 
been using the None- Such Mince Meat 
package as a feature in all our copy, 
whether in black or colors. 


But, judging from the tendency 
of recent copy, many, if not the 
majority of advertisers, are strong 
advocates of the use of color to 
play up the package and thus link 
their magazine copy with the pub- 
licity achieved by the display on 
the dealers’ shelves. Some exam- 
ples-are the advertisements of Col- 
gate & Co., J. B. Williams & Co. 
and the B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 
the last the makers of Palmolive 
Soap. Charles S. Pearce, the ad- 
vertising manager of Palmolive 
does not concede, however, that 
he uses color only to play up the 
package. He writes: 

Our object in using color advertising 
is for the purpose, first, of making the 
advertisement more attractive to the 
eye of the periodical reader and thus 
compel attention to our advertising, 
when, possibly, if it were in_ black 
and white, it would be overlooked. We 
consider the use of illustrations in 
advertising, other than that of the 
package itself, is for the purpose of at- 
tracting attention, with the hope that 
the reader may be carried through the 
illustration into the body of the ad- 
vertisement. 

The second advantage we see in the 
use of color is to bring out the exact 
color in our original package and thus 
familiarize the reader with the exact 
appearance of the package when jit ap- 
pears in the retailer’s window or show 
case. 


In the same connection Lewis 
E. Kingman, advertising manager 
of the Florence Mfg. Co, (Pro- 
phylactic brushes) says: 

“We believe that color work has 
been an essential factor in our ad- 
vertising. By this we have been 
able to familiarize the public with 
the yellow box in which the 
Prophylactic is packed.” 

Automobile manufacturers stand 
in the first rank of color users 
It is among automobile advertis- 
ers that the most persistent ef- 
forts to get atmosphere must be 
sought for. The manufacturers of 
the Pierce-Arrow car, especially, 
have gone far afield to produce 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Advertise your package, 
label or trade mark in its 
actual colors—exactly as 
it appears on the dealer’s 
shelf. A black and white 
reproduction confuses con- 
sumers and makes substitu- 


tion easy. Street car adver- | 
tising indelibly and accu- 
rately stamps the package 
on the consumer’s mind. 


In which cities are you just now interested 


in showing your package as it really is? 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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From the very nature of things there can not be in 
New York (where live 1/17 the population of the 
country) that friendly intimacy and the “what do 
you recommend” attitude that exists, between retail 
grocer and consumer in smaller towns. 


In the latter the grocer is sometimes your neighbor 
and often your trusted friend of years’ standing; in 
New York he is usually regarded as an institution 
that tries to make all the profit he can out of your 
trade. 


In New Yerk City people put their trust in the 
manufacturer. 


The man who guarantees his product by permanent 
advertising creates confidence, and if his product is 
worthy, the people will demand it of the dealer. 
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On the other hand, the New York grocer is glad to 
handle well advertised and well backed up trade- 
marked products. 


Competition is keen—the customer must be served 
with what he wants—if not, he can easily get it next 
door or across the street. 


It takes consumer demand to successfully market a 
grocery product in New York—that means per- 
sistent, dominating advertising. 

Most of the grocery product successes in New York 
today are users of permanent painted signs, which 
impress on the memory the exact appearance of the 
package in full colors just as it appears in the store. 


~ The 0.J.Gude Co...) ) 


Broadway, 22nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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POST SPOKANE 


and keep your sales at high water mark 
in the Metropolis of the Inland Empire 








The population of this great, thriving 
Northwestern city want FACTS. 


They have liberal purses and are open 
to conviction as to how to use them. 


Spokane is the trade center for Eastern 
Washington, Oregon, Northern Idaho, 
and the mining districts. 


It has. very great water power and can 
boast of many large factories of flour, 
oatmeal, lumber, lime, cement and bricks. 


It has five transcontinental railways— 
630 trains weekly, of which 475 are 
local. It is the distributing point for a 
territory all its own. 


Employ the Hayward-Larkin service to 
tell your story most effectively. 


PAINT SPOKANE 


‘The Hayward-Larkin Co. 


CHAS. H. LARKIN, General Manager 
915 MALLON AVENUE 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Class “‘A”’ in fact as well as in name 
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“WHY WE VALUE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN COLOR” 
(Continued from page 44) 


unusual effects through the use of 
color. One full page back cover 
ad was unique. A horseman was 
shown on the top of a rise in a 
Western landscape. He was look- 
ing to the Southeast. Following 
the direction of his gaze, the 
reader could see a spot of yellow 
in the middle distance. A “Pierce- 
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est route to the greatest market 
which will purchase the car. His 
sentiment probably is that there 
are many people who are not 
among “the 400” who would like 
to be, and by the same token 
would quickly buy the favorite 
car of “the 400” if appealed to 
strongly enough. Hence, the qual- 
ity appeal, suffused with color. 

In this connection the views of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, who 
handles the advertising of the 
Pierce-Arrow car, are 





A 
A SPECIMEN OF COLOR ADVERTISING DESIGNED TO CONVEY 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF QUALITY 


Arrow” legend on the copy helped 
the reader to identify this’ spot 
not only as an automobile, but as 
a Pierce-Arrow automobile. 

All the Pierce-Arrow copy is not 
so adventuresome, however, as a 
glance at the cut reproduced here- 
with will show. It must be con- 
fessed that this treatment of “at- 
mosphere,” by Leyendecker; has 
been criticised as a waste. But the 
advertiser is the best judge of that. 
He doubtless is in possession of 
information that this representa- 
tion of characters of “the 400” 
using a Pierce-Arrow is the short- 


interesting. Mr. Cal- 
kins writes: 


Only a few kinds of 
advertising demand color 
as such. It is the in- 
nate appeal of color it- 
self, rather than a spe- 
cific use of color to fea- 
ture a ‘selling’ appeal. 
This, of course, can some- 
times be done, but not 
usually. Most of the 
color advertising is done 
largely to get a preferred 
position on the back of a 
magazine, and then hav- 
ing such a position, which 
has a certain poster op- 
portunity, to make an ad- 
vertisement in color 
which will have a long- 
distance appeal. 





Replies probably are 
the last things sought 
for by those who 
spend most lavishly 
for colored space. Yet 
there is one concern 
which has discovered 
a “reply angle.” S. H. 
Hancock, of the Ste- 
vens-Duryea Co., dis- 
cusses the color ques- 
tion as follows: 


There were several rea- 
sons why we decided 
upon using color advertising for this 
purpose. In the first place, the 
eye is accustomed to seeing things 
in color; they look ‘‘more natural” that 
way in a picture. There is more 
warmth in a color picture; it makes a 
stronger appeal to the emotions; and 
the way to interest a man in buying a 
fine motor car is to stir in him the emo- 
tion of pleasure and satisfaction, he 
gets from riding in such a car. 

As for the results produced: he value 
of any kind of automobile advertising 
cannot be determined with exactness by 
a comparison of the number of replies 
it produces with the number produced 
by some other kind of display. That is 
generally recognized. The point is not 
how many people will send for a cata- 
logue or handsomely illustrated booklet 
—for a great many people are interested 
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COLOR AND SYMBOLICAL DESIGN TO SELL THE REAL PRODUCT 


—MUSIC 


in motor-cars who have neither the 
money nor the intention to buy one— 
but how many people will go to the 
agent and look the car over; how many 
people will be attracted and interested 
among those readers who are fair pros- 
pects. Our color advertising has un- 
questionably produced a better class of 
ges than any advertising we ever 
did before—a larger proportion of re- 
plies from people who may develop 
into buyers. 

It is fair to think that when one 
kind of advertising in a given publica- 
tion brings more inquiries, and better 
inquiries, than a different kind in the 
sarie publication, it is more effective. 
And that. has been the experience of 
this company with color advertising. 


George P. Metzger, advertising 
manager of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, makes the point 
he is selling an intangible prod- 
uct, the instrument being only a 
means to an end. He uses color, 
but not because he believes it is 
necessary. He writes: 


_ We have never bought color because 
it was color. We have used color be- 


cause it went with th: 
position. But we hav 
never used position b 
cause of the color. 

Don’t take that a 
implying any hard-anc 
fast condemnation oi 
the general principle o! 
colors in advertising 
Colors are of treme 
dous value—applied i 
the right way. But th 
mission of colors is at 
bitrary. They ap eal 
to the vision. f i 
greatest value — mayb 
their only value in con 
mercial advertising — is 
to visualize—attrac 
tively, or graphically, 
or both. 

Strictly speaking only 
the tangible, materia! 
—- of this world can 
really be _ visualized, 
therefore colors are not 
worth much to us, fo 
we offer the intangible. 
The material things in 
connection with our 
product—instruments of 
wood and _ wmetal—are 
but the means to the 
end; the end being 
music. For music is 
that which we really sell 
and you cannot visual- ” 
ize music.. The most 
we can do is to create 
atmosphere—to suggest 
it—and that we do by 
the musical lines as a 
decoration in conjunc 
tion with our trade- 
mark, the tandem 
notes, 

We have used colors 
principally on back pages 
—we like back pages 
even if they necessitate using colors. By 
way of an example of the gentle art 
of making the most of a bad job, here 
is the most effective advertisement in 
colors that we have run for a long 
while. We used red and black; pri- 
marily to get the mahogany effect of 
our cabinet. The background, regarded 
as a background pure and simple, 
consider serves its purpose admirably. 
But it does. more to the reader who 
discovers that there is detail to that 
background. It tells its own story and 
a big one at that. Consisting of several 
score of operatic characters, it cannot 
fail, I believe, to suggest the great 
repertoire of music which is possible 
with the Columbia! instruments of music. 
I do not believe that that detail goes to 
waste. do believe that that back- 
ground serves a much bigger purpose 
than would any background which is 
just that and nothing more. In fact, 
we know that people, some people at 
any rate, do take notice of it. Some 
of them have even gone so far as to 
write in to us and discuss the accuracy 
or otherwise of some of the costumes. 

But as a general rule I am convinced 
that color is not necessary to an ad- 
vertisement of such a class of product 
as ours. 
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HOW THE ARTIST MAKES 
A “SELLING” DRAWING 


SEVERAL COMMERCIAL PAINTINGS 
ANALYZED TO SHOW HOW THE 
BEST ADVERTISING EFFECT WAS 
SECURED—THE PROBLEM OF HAN- 
DLING THE SMALL OBJECT WITH 
NECESSARY EMPHASIS 


By Ray Marvin Wilcox. 


When color is used, either in 
harmony or in contrast, it is well 
for the artist and advertiser to 
consider at the beginning that 
strong contrasts of color must be 
the aim, for it is these strong but 
pleasing contrasts which attract 
the eye, and 
live in the 
memory. 

Illustra- 
tion number 
1 is from a 
drawing 
made _ by 
the writer 
for Rosen- 
berg Bros. 
& Co., crea- 
ators of R. 
B. Fashion 
Clothes, 
Roches- 
ter, New 
York. 

The  fea- 
ture, of 
course, is 
the suit. 
The size of 
this is large 
enough to 
carry itself, 
but unfor- 


| 
tunately for 





effect is a 
“cool” blue 
in color. 
This makes 
difficult a 
proper con- 
trast with 
background. 
It was, 
t h e refore, 
necessary to 
“warm” up 
the blue 
suit — i. e., 
mix the 
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blue slightly with red. Then, 
by graying down the _back- 
ground, the resulting contrast was . 
reached. George Innes said that 
half a picture in color should be 
gray. This is nowhere so true as 
in effective color plate advertising. 
By “gray” is not meant the usual 
gray produced by black mixed 
with white, but a mixture of red, 
blue, yellow and white. 

The illustration of the Brooks 
garment was one of twelve post- 
ers for a booklet, and it was nec- 
essary that the general color 
scheme be followed in each. The 
same degree of contrast was 
called for, since each garment had 
the same importance. Therefore 





FIG. 1—DECORATIONS PLANNED, IN DESIGN AND COLOR HARMONY, TO 
PLAY UP THE BLUE OF THE SUIT 
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Have your carbons 
always clear and clean! 


Nothing is more conducive to good work and 
unusual output than to have data and records 
kept in neat, legible form. 


STAR Manifold Linen 
STAR Manuscript Cover 


The exclusive process by which Star Manifold is made 
gives it a surface texture which minimizes the smearing 
of the carbon. It does not turn yellow with age and 
your records are always beautifully clean and attractive. 


To bind carbon copies together in neat, permanent 
form, use Star Manuscript Cover Papers (8 colors) 


Advertisers and office men who have used these stocks 
are enthu:iastic over the good results obtained. 


Write for Sample Book and Sample Sheets 


c.H. DEXTER & SONS 


Box D, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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the suits in “cool” colors must be 
“warmed,” and those. in “warm” 
browns, etc., “cooled” slightly. 

The color requirement in the 
several backgrounds is controlled 
by the color of the suit, but only 
gray tones of each other were 
used. A secondary contrast was 
necessary in the background, 
since each military figure had to 
be a portrait. A head in full 


bright blue on the woman’s gown 
and a brilliant black for the 
seated man. ‘The eye is drawn to 
the gray suit since this neutral 
color is made distinctive by the 
surrounding bright blue, yellow 
and black. It was necessary on 
account of the purposes of the ad- 
vertisement to show some detail 
of the garment. This, with the 
fact that the treatment of the re- 


FIG, 2—-SHOWING THE WORKING OUT OF THE PROBLEM OF ‘FORCING’ THE IMPORTANT 
FEATURE—-THE GRAY OF THE SUIT 


color being, of course, “warm,” 
this contrast was made effective 
by placing directly back of the 
small head, a smoke cloud of the 
“coolest” tone used in the picture. 

An example of this contrasting 
idea when used in reverse will be 
seen in illustration IT. 

Here the problem was to force 
as the important feature a gray 
suit—the character of the draw- 
ing to be a poster effect in flat 
tones in three colors for trade 
paper advertising. This I worked 
out by painting the accessory fig- 
ures in high color, that is, using 


mainder of the poster is flat, was 
also a help in_ concentrating 
attention on the suit as a selling 
point. 

In illustration number III the 
writer has endeavored to work 
out the problem of showing em- 
broidery yarn in contrast. The 
yarn was to be the center of at- 
traction in a decorative picture, 
which tended, of course, to ren- 
der it difficult te contrast such a 
small object as a ball or skein of 
yarn. It was necessary therefore 
that the picture should be suffi- 
ciently attractive in itself in color 





. 


harmony to attract attention. 
This achieved, the yarn must be 
placed in such strong contrast as 
to proclaim itself the subject. 


This I worked out as shown by 
placing a pleasingly colored ball 
on solid black, which the decora- 
The eye then 


tive rules allowed. 


FIG. 3—A DRAWING WHOSE 


follows the string of yarn to the 
basket where three other pleasing 
shades are shown in decorative 
relief. Should the eye rest first 
upon the woman’s figure, it would 
be carried as quickly by the ex- 
tended arm to the subject—the 
yarn. 

Other effective arrangements 
are employed to advertise small 
objects by means of relatively 
large pictures—the most usual is 


HANDLING WAS GOVERNED BY be 
NECESSITY OF EMPHASIZING A SMALL OBJECT 
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shown by the illustration of Vel- 
vet tobacco in colors shown on 
page 67. 

This is effective on account of 
the simple color tones in the pic- 
ture (all grays), and because the 
bright red package is placed in a 
conspicuous space reserved for it 

by the com- 
position. 
This plan 
is not al- 
ways as 
s uc cessful 
as in the 
illustration 
shown, since 
the artist 
who paints 
the picture, 
as a. rule, 
does not 
paint in the 
package, and 
bad effects 
result from 
an injudi- 
cious selec- 
tion of the 
spot where 
it is placed, 
and the use 
of too much 
small type 
on or near 
this object. 
While com- 
binations of 
contrasting 
‘color will go 
far toward 
the making 
of an ef- 
fective color 
ad ve rtis- 
ing picture, 
yet it must 
under- 
stood _ that 
t e c hnique, 
or clever handling of the medium, 
is, in the opinion of the writer, 
absolutely necessary to produce 
the attractive result desired. Take, 
for example, the work of z, C. 
Leyendecker in the drawings for 


the Cluett, Peabody Company, etc. 
eo 

John M. Cruikshank, vice-president 
of the Brooklyn Daily Times, who had 
been active in newspaper work since 
1894, died December 13, at the age 
of forty-five years, in St. Peters 
burg, Fla. 
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FEBRUARY COMFORT 


the Washington-Lincoln mid- 
winter number, has popular 
and patriotic special features 
that will quicken the pulse of 


Six Million 
Prosperous 
Plain People 


who like to read and have their children read of our 
country’s heroes. COMFORT’S subscribers are of 
the independent, selfz:reliant, land-owning class that 
till the soil, producing the larger part of the nation’s 
wealth and consuming the greater part of its manus 
factured goods. Coming and going they are the 
“head and front’ of our national prosperity. 


COMFORT 
Is a Live Wire 


that short-circuits the farmers’ 
trade direct to its advertisers. 


February forms close January 15. 
Order through any reliahle agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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From Pmnters’ Ink to the 


American Letter Company 
64 Fulton Street, New York 


"In a great many of my calls upon pub- 
lishers and advertising agents when soliciting 
advertising for Printers’ Ink, I made use of 
the "Struck Jury" list with which most Print- 
ers’ Ink readers are familiar. The work 
which you did for us on this was so different 
from the ordinary facesimile work which one 
usually sees that I have frequently been 
asked the name of the concern which did it. 


Without doubt there must be many others 
who would like the name of the concern which 
does the facesimile work for Printers’ Ink. 
An advertisement to this effect in Printers' 
Ink would put you in touch with those men and 
ought to prove very profitable to you.” 


and the answer 


"Printers’ Ink has always insisted on 
‘so different from the ordinary fac-simile 
work' and The American Letter Company has 
experienced a great deal of satisfaction in 
giving it to you. 


It is our belief that we are already 
serving the majority of your discriminating 
readers in the metropolitan district, but 
there are evidently some who are not familiar 
with our grede of fac-simile work. Naturally, 
we would welcome an opportunity of showing 
them." 
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THE IDEA BEHIND SOME 
CAR CARDS 


HOW SOME ADVERTISERS HAVE GIVEN 
SPECIAL POINT TO ADVERTISING IN 
LIMITED SPACE-—-THE VALUE OF 
COLOR IN GIVING EMPHASIS TO 
CERTAIN PHASES OF THE SELLING 
MESSAGE 


How shall the advertiser give 
special point to a message that 
cannot, as a rule, be over forty 
words long? Certainly the whole 
selling story cannot be told in 
such limited space. Advertisers, 
in the past year or so, have dem- 
onstrated a growing facility in 
presenting, with great skill, just 
one angle of their selling story. 
It is to be remarked, 
also, that advertisers 
have shown a dis- 
tinct improvement in 
their ability to han- 
dle color in a way to 
reinforce the special 
point they urge. 

A survey of some 
current car cards 
serves to reveal the 
special angles which 
several big advertis- 
ers have chosen. 

With this article 
are shown _ several 
car cards in colors. 
In most of these cards there is a 
certain reason for the color used 
and the handling of that color. 
\dvertisers are not to-day direct- 
ing their advertising departments 
or their agencies to use “any old 
color.” Rather, the direction is 
to use those colors that will count 
—_ strongly in certain specific 
ads 

The card of Royal Baking Pow- 
der, herewith reproducéd, is an 
excellent example of the judicious 
use of color. There is a reason 
why this can and the cake stand 
out so prominently to the atten- 
tion of the car rider. It is be- 
cause everything has been subor- 
dinated to playing up the package 
and the cake. The setting is 
gray in tone. There are no ac- 
cessories, no distracting factors. 
Inevitably the eye seeks out the 
can and the cake. Mr. Wilcox, 


A JUDICIOUS 
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on another page of this issue, in 
his article entitled “How the Art- 
ist Makes a Selling Drawing,” ex- 
plains this process. This card is 
in the class of that advertising 
which seeks to link up the ad di- - 
rectly with the package on the 
dealer’s shelf. Even the least ob- 
servant person can scarcely escape 
giving recognition to the can 
when he sees it in his store. A 
less skillful hand in the designing 
would have been sure to bring in 
a lot of details or decoration 
which would have made the card 
as a whole much less efficient. 
It is self-restraint that secures 
this telling effect. 

There 1s an interesting mer- 
chandising story behind the car 
card of the Puritan’ Breakfast 


HANDLING OF COLOR TO EMPHASIZE THE 
PACKAGE 


Cocoa, shown on page 60. The card 


is printed in ultra-marine blue, 
thus matching exactly the new la- 
bel which recently has been put 
upon this cocoa. For several 
years the label upon this cocoa 
was a lighter blue and white, the 
blue being very light indeed and 
affording the lettering very little | 
relief. The objection to the old 
label was that it could not be eas- 
ily seen in the comparative ob- 
scurity of many dealers’ shelves. 
The label had no carrying power 
and the eye could easily ‘miss it. 
Therefore the change to a more 
emphatic shade of blue. 

And it must be said that this 
change has wrought the desised 
effect. While interviewing the ad- 
vertiser recently, the writer tested 
the labels of the old and the new 
cans. The old label did, indeed, 
fade away into a mere drab ef- 
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fect when the can was placed in 
a dark corner. But how different 
the new label! When the can 
bearing this was put into the 
darkest corner that could be 
found the whole design sprang 
out with remarkable clearness and 
emphasis. 

And when the time came to de- 
cide upon the color of the street- 
car cards, the use of blue logically 


PURITAN 





CAR CARD USED TO BACK UP A CHANGE OF LABEL 


followed in order to link the 
car card advertising to dealers’ 
shelves. 

The special use of color in the 
Karo sign was determined by the 
fact that the company wished the 
public to understand that another 
and more expensive brand of 
Karo could be found 
at the grocer’s. Many 
years’ advertising 
had popularized the 
Karo of the blue and 
white label with the 
public. It was deemed 
necessary, therefore, 
when the new and 
more expensive brand 
was put out, to ex- 
plain unmistakably 
the relation between 
this and the old 
Karo. Hence, _ this 
street car advertising 
wherein the higher-priced Karo 
with the different colored label is 
played up strongly. 

The peculiar card of Old Reli- 
able Coffee was not dreamed out 
at a desk. There is a story of an 
ingenious intention behind this 
card. The Dayton Spice Mills 
Company had been advertising 
for eighteen months a package 
of coffee, designated the “Dutch 


‘COCOA 


Java Blend.” The authorities 2: 
Washington, however, the stor) 
goes, ruled that, inasmuch as no 
real Dutch Java went into th 
blend, it was not a _ permissible 
label. The difficulty which faced 
the advertisers was to populariz: 
the new name, Old Reliable Cof- 
fee, and at the same time to hold 
all the consumers of the old 
brand without making use of th« 
printed word “Dutch. 
The cut on page 
62 shows how in 
geniously they ac- 
complished this. The 
whole card breathes a 
Dutch atmosphere. A 
soft background in 
Dutch hues sets off 
the new name. There 
are conventional! 
Dutch children, a 
Dutch windmill, canal 
and bridge, and in ad- 
dition to all this there 
is the finishing touch 
of soft-toned Dutch tiles and a 
lettering in Delft blue. Attention 
is thus called to the new package 
and the atmosphere would unmis- 
takably suggest this as the old 
brand of coffee whose label had 
been put under a ban. 

The card of the Snow Boy 





TO DEFINE THE RELATION @©F A NEW PRODUCT TO THE 


OLD 


Washing Powder has a leasingly 
positive tone. Originally Snow 
Boy Washing Powder bore on its 
label the realistic figure of an ur- 
chin who suggested anything but 
cleanliness. An opportunity was 
seen to strike the individual note 
by playing up the idea of snow 
figures to emphasize not only the 
name of the brand, but its adver- 
tised whiteness and purity, and to 
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make of the snow boy a familiar 
figure in all the firm’s advertising. 

In the Heinz car card, colors are 
used with the primary object of 
gaining attention, without any par- 
ticular desire to make colors count 
in connection with the package or 
for any other merchandising rea- 
son. Once the attention is gained, 
the eye picks out the word 
which is underlined. 


“baked,” 


Old Reliable Coffee 


is 0 coffee of unusual merit — 


“puTCH”’ 
THAT WORD WAS FORBIDDEN 


While competitors are not direct- 
ly “knocked,” there is a world of 
intimation in the few brief words 
on the card. The _ intimation 
seems to be that if you are buy- 
ing. beans that are advertised as 
baked, they should really be baked 
and not steam- 
cooked, as perhaps 
some other beans are. 
As run in the cars, 
this sign did stand 
out strongly, and the 
covert accusation 
against some other 
beans was thrust 
prominently into the 
reader’s mind. 

The car card, ad- 
vertising Interna- 
tional Welsh Rabbit, 
is unique. The writer 
does not remember 
having seen this idea 
used before. The design of the 
car card, with its diagonal red 
stripe, is similar to that of the 
package, with a similar diagonal 
red stripe. The problem of this 
advertiser was to hit upon some 
reproduction which would at once 
be accurate and striking. When 
the designing of this car card 
came up a critic suggested that 
the tentative package should be 


IS WRITTEN ALL OVER THIS CARD, ALTHOUGH 


A SUCCESTIVE 


modified by the addition of an 
oblique red band, which also could 
be used in the street cars. The 
advertiser makes no claim of 
beauty for this card. It is doubt- 
less his view-point that he is not 
concerned with abstract beauty sc 
much as he is with selling his 
goods. . However, the card has by 
no means a jarring effect and it 
does acquaint the reader in 2 
striking way with th 
kind of package he 
must look for at hi: 
dealer’s. 

The tendency to 
make car cards hand- 
somer and more ele- 
gant examples of 
lithography is at pres- 
ent very strongly 
marked. Designers 
are laying more and 
more stress upon col- 
or, and stop at noth- 
ing to achieve the 
desired effects. One 
of the newest cards gotten out 
for the proprietors of Burnett’s 
London Dry Gin portrays in nat- 
ural size the label face of the bot- 
tle, and against a soft olive 
ground stand three cocktails in 
graceful glasses ready to serve. 


TREATMENT OF A ““‘TRADE-FIGURE” ON A 


CAR CARD 


The irresistible desire created 
comes from the admirable use of 
color. The natural glow of Mar- 
tini, Bronx, and Clover is faith- 
fully reproduced. One element o 
the care taken in this respect was 
the discrimination with which a 
model was selected. The three 
cocktails were prepared at the Ho- 
tel Plaza, and the assurance 1s 
given that they are the perfect 
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pattern of what a high-class cock- 
tail should be. 

To A. W. Melville, who has 
charge of the advertising of Lip- 
ton’s Teas, the predominancy of 
highly colored cards seemed to 
offer an opportunity to gain some- 
thing by contrast. He returned 
to the almost disused style of 
black and white design, employing 
white lettering on a black ground. 


NO COMPETITOR IS MENTIONED, BUT THERE IS A STRONG 


INTIMATION HERE 


This gave him also an aid in tying 
up his advertising in an effective 
way. The same black and white 
designs can be used in every me- 
dium, not excepting newspapers 
and magazines. 


Ss 
GINGERING UP SALES OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Burrato, Dec. 2, 1912. 
I remember reading at different times 
articles in Printers’ INK upon how 
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volumes and I can readily look Lg such 
references as you may give. G. W.L. 


The following articles, dealing 
with the problem of getting the 
most out of salesmen, have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK: 


“Salesmen’s Conventions That Breathe 
New Life Into Sales,’”’ by R. W. Gage 
(H. waa & Co.). May 25, 1911. 

“How Welch’s Grape Juice Doubled Its 
Sales in a Year,” by W. H. Rankin, 
vice-president, Mahin Adv. Co. June 

8, 1911. 

“Getting Salesmen’s 
Opinion of Advertis- 
ing” (Ad Man’s Re- 
trospect of a Conven- 
tion), by C. A. Tupper, 
late Adv. Mgr., Allis- 
Chalmers Co. June 15, 
1911. 

“How N. C. R. Gets 
100 Per Cent Efficiency 
Out of Its Men,” by 
E. D. Gibbs. June 29, 

ll 


1911. 

“How N. C. R. Gets 
100 Per Cent Efficiency 
Out of Its Men”’—I]l, 
by E. D. Gibbs. July 


How N. C. R. Gets 
; 100 Per Cent Efficiency 

Out of Its Men’—III, by E. D. 
Gibbs. July 13, 1911. | 

“Developing an Organization,” by W. 
H. Cottingham, president, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. July 20, 1911, 
Managers’ 

. Baldwin, 

July 27, 1911. 


“Welsbach Company’s 
vention,” by R. 
Mgr., Welsbach Co. 


“How N. C. R. Gets 100 Per Cent Ef- 
ficiency Out of Its Men”—IV, by E. 

D. Gibbs. July 27, 1911. 

“How N. C. R. Gets 100 Per Cent Ef- 
ficiency Out of Its Men”’—V, by E 
D. Gibbs. August 24, 1911. 

“Sales Conventions the Revival Meet- 
ings of Business,” by S. R. Hall. 
October 19, 1911. 

“Helping Salesmen_ to 
Help Themselves,” by 
E. D. Gibbs (Methods 








Never fails— 

Never stringy—always 
delicious. 

Ready in two minutes! 


ENOUGH For two 1O¢ 
Made by THE INTERNATIONAL MILK PRODUCTS, COMPANY 


at Conventions). Feb- 
tuary 8, 1912. 

“What an Agent Said to 
‘Liquid Veneer’ Sales- 
men,” by G. John- 
ston, with J. C. Moss 
Adv. Agency, August 4, 
1910. 
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DESIGN OF CAR CARD LIKE DESIGN ON THE PACKAGE 


some firms have developed conventions 
of their salesmen with profit. 

Will you kindly give me a list of 
articles of this nature which you have 
published, stating in what issues the 
articles have appeared? I have Print- 
ERS’ INK, for several years, in bound 


T. Vaughan Staples, 
lately copy writer for 
y : Tracy, Parry & Stewart, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Sharples Cream 
Separator Company, West Chestér, Pa., 
taking the place of W. N. Spear, who 
has become advertising manager for the 
Empire Cream Separator Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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like Diogenes of cold? 

Searching, in your case, 

for a responsible printer 

who has the experience 

and equipment to do your 

COLOR PRINTING as 
well as to handle every other job of 
printing from the small booklet to a 
300,000 magazine edition? 


—— 
—— 


The Charles Francis Press is especially 
equipped to take care of any color printing 
youcan plan. This isa department of our 
business which has long since won its 
spurs. Its product is recognized, even by 
our competitors, as at the top notch of 
quality. The work from its presses will 
satisfy every anticipation. 








CHARLES FRANCIS | 
30-32 WEST 13th STREET 
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SEARCHING 


‘ihe Charles Francis Press 

differs radically from other 

printers you have known. 

Co-operation and service 

are the foundation stones 

on which its success 

has been built. That’s why it delivers 
work on time; why the finished 
product is what you looked for; why 
we have so many complimentary letters 
from customers which modesty almost’ 
prevents us publishing. We have 
printed a few, however, in a little book 
we call “‘A Feather in Our Gap.’’ We'd 
send you a copy if we knew your address. 
Suppose you tell us on a postal or over the 
‘phone. It will open your eyes to a 
service you ought to get from other 
} printers, but don’t. Try 
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HULA 


PRESS SERVICE 
NEWYORK CITY 
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WHEN COLOR MAKES OR 
“BREAKS” AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT 


SOME ADVERTISERS SEEM TO THINK 
COLOR ADS CAN BE DESIGNED AND 


EXECUTED OVER NIGHT AND THEIR 


ADS SHOW IT—TIME THE IMPOR- 
TANT ELEMENT THAT IS OFTEN 
LACKING WITH RESULT THAT 
CREDITABLE WORK OF _ ARTISTS 
GOES FOR LITTLE 


By W. L. Larned. 

A neat, clean, inviting black 
and white illustration is prefer- 
able to ill-advised color work. 
Campaigns have been broken on 
the wheel by incompetency of five 
or six men “not up to their jobs.” 
You can’t “play” with color work. 
You must know what you are do- 
ing. Irresponsible handling is 


Pc ma MAORI or aa er esate 


a 


‘Beaviy Conifer tu 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF COLOR TO IDENTIFY 


THE GOODS 


Sely Qin 45t3¥ 


INK 


about the costliest form of ad- 
vertising amusement we can. think 
of at the moment. 

There should always be a le- 
gitimate “reason” for using color. 
Never use it simply because you 
think your page will be “pretty” 
or “loud.” Sensible employment 
of the color processes is the em- 
ployment of it when it is calcu- 
lated to materially assist in the 
telling of your story, and in driv- 
ing home a conviction. If the 
label of your bottle happens to be 
red, for instance, it might be far 
better to run a dash of red in that 
label only, rather than rush 
through five colors and gold in- 
discriminately, merely for the 
sake of “making the page howl.” 

Good taste is by no means an 
obsolete advertising virtue. Peo- 
ple know the difference between 
art and Irish Stew. The subtle, 
the refined, ‘the 
“near-to-nature,” the 
well-conceived _find 
instant recognition. 

Two striking ex- 
amples of the danger 
of “too much color” 
occur to us at the 
moment. Unhappi- 
ness, disappointment 
and failure dogged 
the year’s output. A 
perfumery house 
used color work 
throughout a twelve- 
month campaign. 
There were scenes in 
old flower gardens, 
under trellises bend- 
ing with blooms, etc. 
Five colors were 
brought . into play. 
No pains were 
spared. The series 

inefficient 
and : It 
lacked = decision. It 
was. followed by 
three full pages 
showing .large life- 
sized clusters of the 
lilac done in natural 
colors ...and_ the 
bottle, faithfully re- 
produced. Success. 

An automobile con- 
cern made a_ like 
blunder. Some of 
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the illustrations, riot- 
ously tinted, were 
studies of medizval 
pageants, war and 
what-nots. They were 
mighty fine _ paint- 
ings, but mighty 
poor advertisements, 
The company came 
down to earth to the 
extent of reproduc- 
ing their car in its 
rich  wine-colored 
shades, nickel, etc., 
and sales increased 
with a more experi- 
enced hand at the 
advertising accel- 
erator. 

The _ responsibility 
of engineering a color- 
page to its culminat- 
ing triumph, is +as 
grave as it is dis- 
couraging. Few, we 
believe, know the pit- 
falls and the short- 
comings, A’ child 
of the nobility once 
told his Royal father 
that he would have 
no difficulty whatso- 
ever in erecting a 
fine fortress, were it 
not for the fact that so many 
of the building blocks tumbled 
down. 

Color work, in advertising, is 
a constant building-up process. 
You must watch. your blocks. 
Struggle upward as you will to 
the pergola, the crest, the last 
touch, one weak, unstable block 
may send your structure tum- 
bling. 

You decide you will use color. 
You are anxious, too, for a fine 
showing in the next month’s is- 
sues of the magazines; just three 
weeks distant. You impart the 
information to those concerned, 
incidentally mentioning that your 
salesmen will be on the road, and 
that you wish to supply each man 
with a portfolio of color proofs 
as an evidence of your wide- 
awake, trade-stimulating methods. 
__An artist is set to work on the 
illustration. If you ‘are using a 
photograph, it must be hand- 
tinted, ofttimes by air brush. 
This process, to be done well. re- 


irtnir mtfor 
ent wifi likes the 
too. Try it in ve 
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ur home 


A SKILFUL USE OF COLOR TO GIVE ATMOSPHERE AND* TO 


PLAY UP THE PACKAGE 


quires: from four days to a week 
and a half. It is not infrequently 
accomplished over night by gas. 

you must have color work, 
must have it better than Smiths’ 
and Jones’, must beat anything 
ever done before or insist that it 
realize your dreams of ideal pub- 
licity, see that the artist, who 
creates or retouches has in the 
neighborhood of seven or eight 
hours in which to do his share. 
(N. B. This is “writ sarcastic.) 
He should be asked to work at 
night, too, since it is impossible 
to tell one. color from another at 
night, with any reasonable degree 
of artistic accuracy. 

Having made the essential al- 
terations, changes and _ correc- 
tions, call up a dozen engravers. 
You will eventually find one will- 
ing to make the plates in twenty- 
four hours. He doesn’t expect to 
get any more of your work, any- 
way. At the moment when: he 
needs the “copy” in order to per- 
fect his plate making, borrow it, 
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for a change of size, and send it 
to a different engraver. 

By careful, ingenious planning, 
you should get the plates and 
electrotypes to the magazines a 
few seconds before they go to 
press. Foremen of press rooms 
now have what is_ technically 
known as “last-minuteitis.” 
Those afflicted with this deadly 
nervous cdisorder have a habit of 
standing in the doorway of the 
press room and waving a red flag 
to the messenger boy bringing up 
plates for that issue. 

When the worry is over and the 
magazine is placed on your desk, 


Like old Friends 
They Wear Well Granting 
: that you 
given 
due consid- 
eration to 
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look at your color page and say 
“It doesn’t pay. It isn’t wort! 
the difference. George; but that’; 
punk!” “If you wish still furthe: 
to air.,your general dissatisfac- 
tion, call up the agency handliny 
your account and tell it how dis- 
satisfied you are with its work. 
That makes it possible for the 
agency to blame it on the artist, 
who is so hardened he doesn't 
mind. 

Haste makes “waste. Nothing 
half so true has ever been con- 
jured. It is a marked truism of 
advertising. Waste of energy. 
material space money and good 
will. We are 
almost _in- 
clined to 
place first 
in impor- 
tance in the 
matter of 
color work, 
time. Give 
the artist 
and the 
copy man 
and the en- 
graver and 
the printer 
s u f ficient 
time. They 
must have 
it. 

But there 
are _— other 
elements of 
success or 
fa‘lure. 


have 


your _pre- 
paratory 
steps. The 
artist was, 
first of all 
the best in 
his line. He 
knew how 
and to make a 
design in 
colors for 
repro- 
duction. He 
knew that if 
he is making 
an illus- 
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tration for two colors only, say 
black and orange, it is better 
to keep the orange out of his 
drawing entirely, making it in 
black washes only. “He knew that 
if he did put his orange tints in, 
it would give the engraver all 
kinds of trouble from a_ photo- 
graphic and _ negative-producing 
standpoint. Mark you, two plates 
are required ...two _ separate 
and distinct plates; one for the 
black, one for the orange. The 
black plate must be individually 
perfect of itself. This is true of 
the orange. Your artist had best 
put his color scheme on a tissue 
paper overlay. ‘The engraver will 
rise, like a —~ 
fish to bait 
and give 
thanks. 
Granting 
that your 
artist is 
painting for 
three color 
rép Toe 
duction, 
and . that 
he avoids 
using com- 
binations of 
color no en- 
graver may 
repro- 
duce from 
said _ three 
colors, there 
are still 
dangers 
ahead. But 
we may be 
thankful if 
the artist 
does not 
sin. Your 
publica- 
tion for a 
given 
month will 
run_ black, 
red and 
blue. Now 
it is rather 
impractical 
to secure 
a vivid 
Chinese 
green with- 
out yellow. 
Consequent- 
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ly, the bland, if unthinking, 
artist decides to run a patch of 
grass in the immediate fore- 
ground of his illustration. Many 
times the advertiser is grievously 
disappointed in the printed, or 
plated result simply because the 
original painting can not be re- 
produced with limitations as it 
has been executed. “Where is 
my Nice green grass?” demands 
the advertiser. “Mixing red, 
black and blue together has ceased 
to make green a couple of thou- 
sand years ago,” the color man 
sadly answers, 

You see. he knows. 

But granting that your origi- 


For Husky 
-.. Throats 


Talk or Sing 


POWERFUL EFFECT SECURED BY THE USE OF RED ON THIS POSTER 
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DO 


Advertising Men 


lack Imagination? 


LBERT HUBBARD said: “A 
E lie travels by the Marconi 

route, while the truth goes by 
slow freight and is often ditched at 
the first water tank.” 

The Heidelberg electric sign tower 
at Broadway and 42nd Street, New 
York City, as originally planned was 
a failure, as everybody who is ac- 
quainted with the building knows. 
Nearly everyone agrees the location 
is a good one—in fact the very best 
on Broadway. All agree the origina! 
small tower was a freak, that the 
idea of placing on it a number of 
small signs was unsound and that it 
was doomed to fail from the start. 

The new owners, as well as the 
writer, coincide in all of this, and 
planned at the very beginning of the 
present aggressive advertising cam- 
paign to change the sign structure 
entirely, and have endeavored in 
every way to acquaint the advertis- 
ing fraternity and all big advertisers 
fully with the new plan, which em- 
bodies the construction of an im- 
mense triangular structure entirely 
surrounding the old tower and giv- 
ing a great many thousands of addi- 
tional square feet of sign surface and 
a thoroughly practical arrangement 
which will make the signs clearly vis- 
ible a number of blocks north of 42nd 
Street. 

Photographs, blue prints, diagrams, 
etc., galore have been published, and 
yet a number of advertisers and ad- 


vertising men seem to be unable to 
grasp the idea. 


It won’t look as 
they expect it to 

Undoubtedly many of the people 
who have viewed the Heidelber 
Building from the north without see: 
ing the tower, if they could now vis- 
ualize the new triangular structure 
would think it an optical illusion. It 
would be hard for them to believe 
that a sign on the Heidelberg Build- 
ing 40 feet wide could be clearly seen 
at 47th Street. 

The south line of the Heidelberg 
Building measures nearly _ twice 
the width of the south line of the 
Times Building, which ‘has partially 
obscured the tower when viewed 
from the north. Now, the Heidel- 
berg Tower is only one-third the 
width of the Heidelberg Building 
proper, and of course cannot be 
seen very far north because 0, 
the Times Building, which is slightly 
wider than the tower, but signs 
extending from the southeast and 
southwest corners of the Heidel- 
berg Building to the center of the 
north side of the building directly of 
posite the narrower Times Building 
can be seen for a considerable dis- 
tance up Broadway and Seventh Ave 
nue. As a matter of fact the north 
east and northwest sides of the sig 
triangle 40 feet wide can be seét 
in whole at Seventh Avenue and 47th 
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Street, and Broadway and 45th 
Street. Both of these signs can be 
secn from points on 42nd Street, 
east and west, for about two blocks. 


If they had done it 
right the first time— 

fhis triangular sign arrangement 
is pronounced by those who under- 
stand it the very thing which will 
make the Heidelberg Tower-_ signs 
highly successful, and as suggested 
by several, if the original structure 
had been a triangular one as above, 
the sign tower would probably have 
been a tremendous success from the 
first. The builders of the original 
Kellogg sign located on the south 
side of the Heidelberg tower, if they 
had worked out their design on a 
space 100 by 120 feet, would probably 
have made a highly successtul elec- 
trical display; whereas on the space 
35 feet square it was a dismal failure. 
If the original sign company had at- 
tempted selling large triangular 
northeast and northwest spaces 
(which can be made as large as 70 
by 100 feet, if necessary) instead of 
attempting to sell the 40 or more 
very small spaces crowded together, 
they would probably have an entirely 
different story to tell. 

Here is where we get back to the 
matter of imagination wanting. The 
success or failure of a project often 
turns on a small thing—a practical 
idea developed, success,—an imprac- 
tical idea, though backed by ample 
capital and energy, failure. The 
original promoters of the tower 
signs hitched their energy to the 
wrong idea and fell down hard. 

It seems that a majority of the 
people who are familiar with this 
tower have been unable to see where 
the idea could be improved, just as 


the builders of the tower and the’ 


sign company were unable to see it 
il along, and those who have viewed 
the tower and sized it up as a fail- 
ure have done so because they were 
fooled as to the size of the building 
by viewing the tower from the north 
and have harbored the impression 
that the whole proposition was an 
impractical one impossible of devel- 
opment. They have called it a mon- 
ument to an impossible idea, and 
nother advertising 
which is of course true as far as 
the original small tower is concerned. 


tombstone,— . 


INK 


The truth of the 
whole matter is— 


The truth of the matter is that a 
few shrewd advertisers, who have 
been able to see the value of the new 
arrangement,’ will now secure great 
bargains in advertising space, and 
will have, at this acknowledged pub-’ 
licity center, what will probably be 
the most successful electric signs 
ever erected on the Great White 
Way. The big 100 x 120-foot space 
on the south side of the building 
commands 37 blocks of territory’ on 
Broadway, Fifth and Seventh ave- 
nues, can be viewed by many thou- 
sands of people from the windows of 
hundreds of large office buildings, 
will be a landmark for the Hudson 
and East River boats, also nearby 
New Jersey and Long Island towns. 
The northeast and northwest spaces 
—four signs for the price of two— 
are the only available sign spaces at 
Broadway and -42nd Street and 7th 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York. 
They stand separate and isolated— 
on two sides of a wedge—and will 
be more profitable to advertisers than 
a sign lost in the maze surrounding 
Longacre Square. 

At the prices asked for this space 
the smaller Heidelberg Tower signs, 
say 50 by 90 feet, can be made quite 
elaborate and more impressive than 
any newspaper ad could possibly be, 
and operated for a whole month 
with a circulation of at least fifteen 
millions, for less than one page of 
New York newspaper space would 
cost, and the newspaper page would 
give only about 200,000 circulation. 

The wreckage of the old sign com- 
pany, together with that of the orig- 
inal owners of the building, has all 
been cleared away by an entirely new 
ownership, and this concern, which 
is not only thoroughly aggressive but 
financially responsible in every way, 
will succeed in “putting over” their 
undertaking without the aid of those 
who have criticised, all too readily, 
and those who have shown their lack 
of broad-gauged willingness to in- 
vestigate a proposition far enough to 
find out whether or not it has merit. 


Godair-Wimmer Bldg. Co. 


A. L. Andrews, Advertising Manager 
1465 Broadway New York 
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nal is a marvel of practical cor- 
rectness and that the instructions 
to the engraver have been written 
by a gentleman who can tell a 
tube of Prussian Blue from a 
mawl-stick; and further, assum- 
ing that the plate maker, having 
sufficient time at his disposal. has 
turned out an A1 honest-to-good- 


ONE OF 
BOARDS 


ness result—deeply etched, intel- 
ligently supervised, etc.—the last 
two laps of the color race are 
worthy of great consideration. 
Color plates, or, for that mat- 
ter, plates of any description, 
should not be dumped into the 
forms unceremoniously as you 
would pour gelatine in a mould. 


Baker 
eCLeies: 2 


THIS POSTER IS WIDELY USED TO PROMOTE 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


THE “‘CLass”’ 


There is a peculiarly atrocious 
general belief that when a plate 
is made all you have to do is to 
put some ink on it and “there ye 
are.” 

As inconsistent as it may seem, 
in every press room there is, or 
should be, an artist. He is by na- 
ture and instinct a painter, al- 
though he may not actually han- 
dle brushes and paint. With the 
original engraver’s O.K.’d proof 
in front of him, he matches his 
inks to the shadow of a shade. 
He decides which inks are to be 
used. He knows in an instant 


THE MOST ARTISTIC POSTERS EVER ON 


THE IDEA OF in 


INK 


whether certain color plates have 
been etched for certain papers. 
Plates have an affinity for se- 
lected stock. Too many depart- 
ment men “order a set of plates” 
without thinking that the back 
cover stock of the Monthly Trou- 
badour is, in substance and tex- 
ture, the fair equivalent of.a 
linen duster as com- 
pared with the splen- 
did glazed Dill & 
Collins something or 
other always put out 
by the more vener- 
able and austere pub- 
lications. Certain pa- 
pers give lustre and 
tone and quality to 
color; others, of 
coarse texture deaden 
and eliminate “life.” 
Color “sinks in” and 
is decreased one-half in depth. 

Given the time, encouragement 
and opportunity, press room heads 
take natural pride in what they 
do. “Make ready,’ which is the 
“backing up” of ‘both plate and 
press pad requires the patience of 
a long line of Jobs. Bit by bit, 
t:ny pieces of thin paper are pasted 
to these surfaces, 
strengthening a tone 
here, increasing a 
value there, indefi- 
nitely. 


THE BILL 


—— 

DEATH OF HARPER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Clarence W.  Mcll- 

vaine, a vice-president of 

Harper & Bros., ded 

December 7 at h's home 

London. Mr, Mcll 

vaine was 47 years od. 
After being with Harper 
& Bros. for several years 
he went to London and formed a part 
nership under the name of Osgood, 

MclIlva'ne & Co. This firm acted as 

the English representative of Harper & 

Bros. until 1892, when Mr. Osgood died 

and the business’ was absorbed by the 

Farpers. 

+or-— 

CHANGES IN AG HENCY “ACCOUNTS 
Announcement is made that the ad 

vertising of Robert H. Ingersoll & 

Bro., formerly hardled by Calkins & 

Holden, is to be placed for the present 

direct. Other changes announced are 

the Union Metallic Cartridge Com 
pany from the Frank Presbrey Company 
to’ the George L. Dyer Company and the 

Philip Morris Cigarette account fron 

the Frank Presbrey Company, to b« 

placed direct. 




















WM WRIGLEY, JR. President On BUCK Sup? of Fectones 


FACTORIES: 
cmIcaco 
NEW YORK 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
ca 
: LE ADDRESS 
SPEARMINT-CHICAGO. 
“THE BRAND THAT 1S SOLO ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


Cheoage: November 30th, 1912. 


A. M. Briggs Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:-—— 


Replying to your letter of November 
29th which practically closed our 1912 Posting 
Contract with you-I wish to state: 


The work has been exceedingly satisfactory and 
the service rendered by your Cleveland and Chicago 
offices was Al in every respect. 


The service which the various Plant owners 
have given our paper shows that each now treats the 
contract he receives as if he, himself, thought 
his work was worth doing well. 


Our showing this year was thoroughly checked 
and we are glad to say that 95% of the reports 
showed excellent and careful handling of our work. 


We believe, now, as we always have, that the 
Plant owner should receive his check for the 
month’s Posting during the month in which the 
Posters are displayed. 


The promptitude with which you paid the Plant 
owners on our contract this year meets with our 
indorsement. 


As the result of this service we contemplate 
spending more money with you in 1913 for Poster 
Advertising than we did in 1912, 


Yours very truly, 
WM. WRIGLEY, JR., COMPANY, 


acy or 





, 
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THE 
News 


Leader 


Goes Into 
Nearly Every 
Richmond 
Home 


And, naturally, is the 
paper consulted by 
the family buyers 
when they want to 
shop. 


—_—_— 


It has more 
daily circulation 
than any other 
paper published 
in Virginia 








Its Circulation is 


SWORN TO 


And it’s the paper 
that heads the lists 
of local advertisers 
when they get ready 
to advertise. 

Kelly-Smith Co. 


220 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
People’s Building 
Chicago, Ill. 

















PLAN IMPROVED SERVICE 
FOR POSTER ADVER- 
TISING 





At a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Poster Advertising 
Association, held at French Lick 
Springs, a number of important 
matters were decided, upon. Chief 
among them was the decision that 
a elass “AA” service should be 
established. This will involve a 
great deal of extra expense for 
the plant owner, but the unusual 
attractiveness and added value to 
the advertiser was of sufficient 
importance to warrant such a 
move. 

This new classification means 
that advertisers’ posters will ap- 
pear on galvanized steel panels, in 
twenty-five-foot sections. It will 
probably take about two years to 
establish such service in the large 
cities, on account of the many 
difficulties such plant owners have 
to overcome that do not have to 
be met in the small cities. 

Special attention will be given 
to the general attractiveness of 
displays near railroad stations. 

The directors of the associa- 
tion received a very comprehen- 
sive report from the promotion 
committee, which had spent six 
months in developing plans which, 
while they would involve consid- 
erable expenditure on the part of 
every plant owner, would mean a 
great deal in increased service to 
advertisers. Eyery action pre- 
posed by the promotion commit- 
tee that benefited the advertiser 
was accepted. 

Albert de Montluzin, of the 
United States Lithograph Com- 
pany, was chairman of a commit- 
tee—composed of the representa- 
tives of the Lithographers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Poster Advertising 
Association—which submitted a 
repoft, which was adopted. It al- 
lowed for posters of the follow- 
ing standard sizes: 

Four-sheet, 106 inches high, 41 
inches wide. 

Eight-sheet, 106 inches high, 80 
inches wide. 

Sixteen-sheet, 106 inches high. 
158 inches wide. 

Twenty-four-sheet, 
high, 236 inches wide. 


106 inches 




















A. M. Briggs reported that 
more national advertisers were 
now using poster advertising than 
at any other time in the history 
of the business, and that a great 
many other high-class national 
advertisers were considering it; 
that the improvement in individ- 
ual plants and the service the in- 
dividual owners were rendering 
formed a large factor in increas- 
ing the value of the medium in 
the minds of advertising men. 

The directors and guests at this 
meeting were: Barney Link, 
Pratt, G. W. Kleiser, W. F. Fos- 
ter, J. Charles Green, A. M. 
Briggs, A. de Montluzin, Charles 
H. Larkin, H. C. Walker, E. L. 
Ruddy, J. D. Burbridge, D. G. 
Ross, George Enos Throop, Her- 
bert Duce, H. F. O’Melia, Charles 
D. Kindt, John E. Shoemaker, W. 
C. D’Arcy, James A. Curran, 
Thomas H. B. Varney, P. J. Mc- 
Aliney, B. W. Robbins, George L. 
Chennell, L. H. Ramsey, A. A. Ed- 
wards, E. C. Donnelly and J. J. 
Flynn, 





DOES IMITATIVE INSTINCT GOV- 
ERN CHOICE OF MEDIUMS? 


Uncie Remus’s Home MacGazine, 
Atianta, Ga., Nov. 24, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the November 21 issue of Print- 
ERS’ Ink, I found the article, ‘‘How to 
Keep the Good-Will Thieves at Bay,” by 
Edward S. Rogers of very wide interest. 

It is tritely true that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success; it is equally obvious 
that success breeds imitators, 

Is there not something of a universal 
psychological atmosphere about this; and 
that there is a like inclination in many 
opaeree of activity to follow the beaten 
path?’ 

Would it be possible for you to give 
to your circle of interested readers a 
dissertation on this phase of our com- 
mercial life as carried into the channels 
of advertising? 

Is it possible that advertisements are 
placed in certain magazines because it 
is the custom of other advertisers to 
use these periodicals? If it existed, 
would such a condition arise from the 
overpowering tendency human nature 
has toward imitation, or would it be 
based on a sort of timidity which quick- 
Vy smothers originality and eventually 
estroys initiative? 

The foregoing may suggest to you an 
article or ‘a series, which might be made 
more or, less incisive, and which I am 
sure would not only create real interest 
but arouse a chorus of mingled appro- 
bation and adverse criticism. 

Jurtan Harris, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Perfect 


Posting 
Plants 


The Pacific Northwest 
does not experience se- 
vere winter storms 


which depreciate the 
value of Poster Adver- 
tising. 


Class A service and an 
ideal climate are appre- 
ciated by advertisers, 
and the best evidence 
of this is the fact that 
our plants are filled 
almost to capacity 
throughout the entire 
winter. 

Our guarantee of care- 
ful service and pains- 
taking attention stands 
back of our acceptance 
of your business. 

Write us for estimates. 


ize) 


Siens 


ster & Kleiset 





Poster Displays 
Painted Displays 


Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wn. 


Portland, Ore. 
Bellingham, Wn. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF COLOR 
IN ADVERTISING 





WHY CLASHING COLORS MAY. STAR- 
TLE THE ATTENTION BUT FAIL 
TO HOLD IT—AS UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE COMMERCIAL USE OF COLOR 
ADVANCES, PRESENT CRUDITY WILL 
YIELD TO HARMONY—RELATICN OF 
COLORS TO ONE ANOTHER 





By Guernsey Moore, 
Director of Art Department, Calkins & 
olden, New York; formerly art 

Editor of Saturday Evening Post. 

Not enough attention is paid by 
advertisers to refinement in color 
schemes. Clashing colors awaken 
and startle the attention, but their 
very crudity keeps them from 
holding it; and a design that looks 
well outdoors on a billboard an- 
swers its purpose of momentarily 
arresting attention, but it does not 
follow that the same thing will 
work out successfully on a maga- 
zine back cover. 

The front cover of a magazine 
may have all the qualities of a 
good poster on the other hand, 
because it must attract attention 
on the news stand. The back 
cover, however, and the inside 
covers are held in the hand close 
to the eyes and should have more 
the quality of lingering attraction. 

It is not intended to convey 
here, however, that an advertise- 
ment should be only or necessarily 
pictorial. A drawing or painting 
so used may have a poster quality 
by all means, in so far as a flat 
or simple arrangement is con- 
cerned. What should be avoided 
is crudity of color. 

There is no reason in the world 
why advertising could not be as 
beautiful in its own way as any 
work that goes into the text pages. 
The magazine publishers and edi- 
tors have had the good sense in 
the main to go to trained artists 
and designers with their commis- 
sions. This, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the magazine advertiser 
has not done. ; 

The prices paid for the space in 
the magazines are all out of pro- 
portion to the amount allotted for 
the actual design of the advertise- 
ment. That this is so is almost 


unbelievable in this day when such 
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unlimited opportunities are avail- 
able for the study of everything 
that goes into the well-designed 
page. In a general way, up to 
this time, the advertiser, the 
agency and the magazine adver- 
tising department have seemingly 
had but one idea in view, and that 
has been to get something into the 
space that they have respectively 
bought, handled or sold, utterly 
regardless of the fact that real 
beauty could enter into the pro- 
ceeding. 


WHAT WILL COUNT IN BACK COVERS 


Let the magazine advertiser 
who buys color pages do two 
things. First of all, pay as much 
proportionately for the design of 
his advertisement as he does for 
his space, and, secondly, let him 
learn for himself that beauty of 
line and color will attract. At- 
tractiveness is the one thing most 
needed in magazine advertising 
to-day—color schemes of rich, 
cheerful, dignified, restrained color. 

The harmonious arrangement of 
color is interdependent. A color 
note may make a discord in a 
color scheme in exactly the same 
way that a note of music mis- 
played will destroy the beauty of 
a musical theme. The note itself 
is not necessarily to blame because 
it is out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings. In fact, the same note 
in another picture or musical com- 
position might be in perfect har- 
mony. It all depends upon the 
other notes that surround it, and 
are used with it at the same time. 
A note of color may be out of 
harmony because it is too lumi- 
nous, or high in tone, because of 
its value or chiaroscuro (the .ar- 
rangement of tones, lights and 
shadows). The fault, on the 
other hand, may be one of hue. 

Take, as an example, a simple 
arrangement of a woman, dressed 
in dark clothes, against a likewise 
dark background, the whole tone 
of the picture being low in key, 
as it might be at twilight. The 
woman’s flesh, her hair, an open 
book on her lap, or a handkerchief 
in her hand would all be toned 
down by the conditions of light. 
Now suppose the artist had paint- 
ed that open book, or the hand- 
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All who desire to build up a profitable trade in LATIN 
COUNTRIES, which are the most valuable markets 
they can cultivate, should use the SPANISH Export 
Journal which has the largest circulation, among high- 
grade buyers in those countries, of any Export Journal 
in the world. é 


EL COMERCIO 


The Pioneer in the Export Field 


makes the above claim which can be verified by anyone upon earnest 
inquiry. For THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS it has made a specialty of 
LATIN AMERICAN trade, and circulated in that direction through 
the mails its large edition each month during the year. 

Circulation in export papers is very often misleading, for the 
reason that the bulk figures quoted by publishers represent the 
COMBINED circulation. of various separate editions each pub- 
lished in a different language, 


There is a nice distinction therefore which the 
buyers of advertising in Export papers should 
invariably make when considering circulation 
figures. 


FIRST—The total number of copies printed. 


SECOND—The number of copies printed in each language 
—say how many Spanish, how many English, etc. 

THIRD—The total number of copies of each issue and 
each language mailed each month prepaid, during the 
year. 

FOURTH—The number of copies that they guarantee 
are mailed solely to Latin Countries, 

FIFTH—The number of copies that are sent to export 
houses in New York with request that they “kindly 
distribute them among their friends in Latin Countries.” 

SIXTH—The number of copies that are sent out in bulk, 
by freight or express, for distribution ‘‘at the other 
end.” 


EL COMERCIO bids for a goodly share of the advertising appro- 
priation of such manufacturers of the United States as desire to 
build up a valuable trade with ALL LATIN COUNTRIES and 
are willing to ‘‘pay the price’ for large and high grade CIRCULA- 
TION. 


_ Advertising rates, sample copy and full particulars on application 


J. Shepherd Clark Co., E@onsiti. 
126 Liberty Street New York 
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kerchief, a pure, luminous white. 
It would fairly jump out of the 
picture. This illustrates what is 
meant by value, and shows a note 
misplaced. 

On the other hand, if the color 
scheme was made of warm 
browns and yellows, still as before 
carried low in tone, a false note 
or hue might be introduced in this 
particular instance, by the use of 
a cold, slaty color that would be 
out of harmony, purely as a color, 
even though its tone might be in 
value. 

Suggestions even as to color 
schemes are dangerous, so very 
much always depending on the 
particular conditions and purpose 
of use. Color instructions cannot 
be handed out at so much per 
package, with a guarantee of a 
successful result. The understand- 
ing must be that such sugges- 
tions are applicable only after a 
thorough training in the principles 
set forth already. Anyone, how- 
ever, who wishes to see for him- 
self the possibilities of working 
out some of the things here stated 
may, at little trouble or expense, 
have a good deal of fun and in- 
struction by providing himself 
with a collection of colored papers. 
These may be of any texture or 
make, and range from the rich 
sombre colors of the Italian and 
American cover papers to the 
lighter tints found among writ- 
ing stock. Let every color that 
comes along be preserved. They 
may be cut into pieces small 
enough to conveniently handle— 
say a few inches square to start 
with. 

Thus provided, let the experi- 
ments consist simply in observing 
the effects of combinations, not 
only in the colors themselves, but 
by combining various tints and 
shades of one or two colors, and 
also in the comparison of areas. 
The possibilities are endless, and 
the results are more satisfactory 
than those obtained from a messy 
paint-box or palette. where the 
right color must oftentimes be 
mixed. Of course, the subtle gra- 
dations cannot alwavs be — in 
this way, but if their need is felt 
something is gained. To the 


scraps so collected may be added 


the dull golds of Japanese origin. 
As a first experiment, try the com- 
binations that suggest the seasons 
of the year. The warm grays that 
make the background of spring, 
with the vivid greens, cool and 
sparkling, little patches of the cro- 
cus colors—the violet tints, the 
warm whites, the greenish yellows 
that suggest Easter out of doors. 

Then try the summer colors— 
the deeper, richer greens, the 
brownish grays of the woods, the 
white clouds, the glimpses of blue 
between, and the hot glow of sun- 
flower and poppy. Again, the som- 
bre background of autumn, with 
the yellowing greens, the dull reds 
and orange yellows, the colors of 
haystacks, of drying corn-shocks 
and pumpkins. Then the grays, 
the blue-greens, the green-blues, 
and the toned white of snow at 
sunset, with the marvelous 
splashes of sky colors that flash 
above the horizon. 

Blue and green drawn together 
by mixing a little of each color 
with the other will be found most 
pleasing. Blue and gold are 
good. Blue and red in care- 
ful proportions; blue and red 
and green on a background of 
gold is a beautiful combination, 
used by the early illuminators, 
whose work could be studied to- 
day to the greatest advantage. 
Black and red are very much used, 
but are not always successful; 
black and orange are safer and 
more pleasing. Dull gray-blues 
and blue-violet are beautiful, but 
dangerous in the average printer’s 
hands. Some dull shades of blue- 
green and green-blue may be ac- 
companied by small portions of 
brighter tints of the same colors, 
with perhaps a contrasting note of 
citrine. 


SOME THINGS TO AVOID 


The things to be avoided may 
be suggested also. Red and green, 
as explained further along must 
be changed from their purest in- 
tensity; the same thing holds 
good in other inharmonious com- 
binations. Perhaps the most hor- 
rible combination imaginable is 
pink (a tint of red) and yel- 
low. Pink, light blue and a 


yellow-green should give any- 
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a case of prolonged horrors, 
despite the fact that it is a favor- 


ite scheme to decorate (?) bed-: 


rooms with. 

But enough of this; the only 
remedy, like that for many physi- 
cal pains, is education. 

It might be said, in a general 
way, that a haze of tint—describ- 
able as looking at colors through 
a smoky atmosphere—will usually 
pull most colors together. A coat 
of yellow varnish will often do 
the same thing. The combina- 
tions, as suggested before, might 
be continued indefinitely, but the 
only way to learn the use of color 
is to use color. Study Japanese 
prints, the binding of fine books, 
and the pottery, tiles and textiles 
that cost nothing to look upon at 
least, in the stores. 

Many pleasing arrangements of 
color may so be put together, al- 
ways bearing in mind to be on the 
lookout for the feeling of pleas- 
ure, or the reverse, that certain 
colors give, and thus will the color 
sense be educated, 

The psychology of color, its ef- 
fect on the mind, depends, to a 
great extent, on the individual, al- 
though the symbolic meanings 
given to the different colors are 
undoubtedly based on their psy- 
chological effect. 

Since the dawn of history, white 
has been the symbol of Innocence 
and Purity. In some countries, 
and at various times, it has been 
the color of mourning. It is the 
most advancing of colors, in that 
it comes forward and catches the 
eye. It gives this quality to other 
colors when mixed with them. It 
is nearest in this way, in its rela- 
tion to yellow. It is a cheerful, 
pleasing color, will take every hue, 
tint and shade; harmonizes with 
all colors and is the contrast of 
black. 

Yellow is the color of Sunlight 
and of Gold. It symbolizes Su- 
preme Wisdom, Cosmic Con- 
sciousness, Goodness and Divine 
Inspiration. On the other hand, 
it has been used as the color of 
Jealousy and Treason. “In France, 
during the sixteenth century, the 
doors of félons and traitors were 
painted yellow.” “Where, however, 
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one with the slightest color sense. 

















Shopping 


The woman 
who shops in 
The Woman's 
Home 
Companion 
does not need 
to decide 
whether an 
advertisement 
is honest. 

She only needs 
to decide 
whether she 
wants those 


goods. 


Have you asked her 
to want yours ? 
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OW and why 
we take ad. 
vantage of the 

news of the day for 

our clients is rather 
interestingly told in 
Newspaperdom” 


for November 28 
and December | 2. 


“Newspaperdom”™ 
may believe it at- 
tacked us; we con- 
sider that it has 
done us a service. 
As it refuses our ad- 
vertising for its own 
pages, we take this 


means to show our 


appreciation. 


We have a few extra 
copies of both the 
issues named and 
shall be glad to send 
one of each on ap- 
plication as long as 
the supply lasts. 
Later we expect to 
reprint both articles. 


The McFarland 
Publicity Service 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
JEFFERSON THOMAS 
Vice-President and Manager 




















it is represented by gold, or is a 
substitute for it, it signifies Love, 
Constancy, Dignity, Wisdom.” 

Red is the color of Fire, and 


‘Blood; it suggests Valor and Pas- 


sion. It is the disturbing element 
and as such has been used in writ- 
ing and printing from the begin- 
ning of these arts, to break up the 
text and call attention to some- 
thing. It is in intermediate rela- 
tion to white and black. 

Orange is pre-eminently a warm 
color. It has been used to sym- 
bolize Knowledge and Benevo- 
lence and suggests the genial 
warmth of the fireside and home. 

Green is the characteristic color 
of springtime. It symbolizes fruit- 
fulness and is the color of Hope, 
Gladness and Joy. It is the most 
restful to the eye. 

Blue gets its symbolic meaning, 
Constancy and Eternity, from the 
unchanging color of the sky. It 
means, too, Truth, Faith and Jus- 
tice. Hence the term “true blue.” 
It is the coldest of colors as op- 
posed to its complementary or- 
ange, and gives to the semi-neu- 
tral grays, slate and lead colors 
the coolness that makes them the 
opposite to the warm yellows, or- 
anges and browns. 

Purple is the color associated 

with royalty, the sign of imperial 
power. It symbolizes Loyalty, 
Patience, Reserve and Control. 
Ecclesiastically it is used with 
an entirely ‘different meaning, and 
signifies Penitence and Mourn- 
ing. 
As black is the direct contrast 
of white in color, so is its sym- 
bolism the opposite. It is sugges- 
tive of material darkness and 
gloom. It is the symbol of spirit- 
ual darkness as well, and is the 
color of mourning, of shame and 
despair. Although in a sense an- 
tagonistic to white, it has, like 
white, the property of harmoniz- 
ing with all other colors. And, 
being the most retiring color, it 
communicates this quality to all 
other colors when mixed with 
them. 

The effect of any color on the 
individual depends a good deal 
on education. The brightest col- 
ors will appeal to children and 
the untrained alike. 
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WHAT THE COLORS ARE 

Every advertiser who wishes to 
make his color advertising count 
to its full possibilities will do well 
to inform himself of the technical 
as well as the more general rea- 
sons. What are the colors ana 
what is their relaticn one to an- 
other? 

Colors have their source in 
light. A ray of light passed 
through a prism forms a series of 
colors called a spectrum. 

These colors are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and purple.* 
The red, yellow and blue are the 
primary colors.t| -.Every other 
color in nature is made from them 
and, being, as their name implies, 
elementary, they are incapable of 
being produced by composition. 

The orange, green and purple 
are the secondary colors of the 
spectrum. They are made by the 
merging of the primary colors one 
into the other. Thus, red and yel- 
low make orange; yellow and blue 
make green; and blue and red 
make purple. 

What is said of the colors found 
in the spectrum may also be ap- 
plied to printing inks and paints, 
and as such the colors will here- 
inafter be considered. 

A third series, the tertiary col- 
ors, are found in nature, but not 
in the spectrum. They are made 
by the admixture of the secondary 
colors, and are called citrine, a 
compound of orange and green; 
russet—a compound of orange and 
purple; and olive—a compound of 
green and purple. 

Theoretically, the admixture of 
the three primary colors will make 
black. And in the same way, but 
in different proportions, the grays 
and browns of nature are imi- 
tated. White reflects all the col- 
ors of the spectrum, and is in a 
sense light itself. Black is the 
complete absence of light and does 
not reflect any of the colors. 





*Note 1—Purple is here used through- 
out as giving a less conflicting meaning 
than the more scientific violet. ‘ 

+ Note 2—Red, yellow and blue are 
the practical..primaries of those who 
work in paints, printing inks, etc. Red. 
green and violet are the theoretical 
primaries of the scientist working with 
pure colors, or lights in their prismatic 
intensity, 
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Revising State Lines 
for trade purposes is not high 
treason. State line were drawn by 
the surveyor and the politician. 
If laid out by Sales Managers 
these modern days, boundaries 
would look different. 

Natural border lines are de- 
fined by transportation facilities, 
which—like watersheds — form 
“trade sheds.” Each of these has 
its Shopping Ocean into which 
trains, trolleys, boats and autos 
empty their rivers of traffic. 

Such a centre is Evansville, 
Ind., and environs, with 300,000 
people—and its 


Evansville Courier 


The latter blankets the field 
completely, exceeding the com- 
bined circulation of all other 
Evansville papers. 

The trade area map of the 
EVANSVILLE COURIER looks 
like a piece of pie, cut into three 
slices by the political State lines 
of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 

You will find it mighty pleasant 
to have a finger in that pie. It 
won’t leave a bad taste in the 
mouth, if you do it with the help 
of — EVANSVILLE COUR- 

Just a few readings from the 
Evansville Prosperity Barom- 
eter: 

Building Permits in November 
exceeded last year by 83%. The 
Government is spending $2,000,- 
000 here on the largest. movable 
dam and locks in the world (in 
the Ohio River). A new Inter- 
urban across the river is tapping 
additional territory. (To be con- 
tinued in our next). Or in 
YOUR office, if you prefer. 


EVANSVILLE COURIER 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brent Bids. New York; Tribune 
Bldg. icago; Chemica 


Bidg., St. Louis, 


At. your service, any time, anywhere. 
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The main characteristics of col- 
ors are their hue, purity and 
brightness. The hue of a color is 
the color itself. In a mixture of 
colors, one color is bound to pre- 
dominate, and the color so made 
will have the hue of the predomi- 
nating color. 

Blue and yellow mixed together 
make green; if the blue is in ex- 
cess. the resulting color will be a 
blue-green or green with a blue 
hue. Likewise, if there is more 
yellow than blue, the result will be 
a yellow-green, or green with a 
yellow hue. 

The purity of a color means the 
absence of white or its freedom 
from any other color. True purity 
of color can be found only in the 
colors of the spectrum. 

By brightness is meant the lu- 
minosity of a color. The amount 
of light which is reflected from 
the color of an- object to the eye. 
Scientists claim orange-yellow to 
be the most, and purple to be the 
least, luminous. 

The reduction of a color by the 
addition of white produces a tint. 
In water-color painting, a tint may 
be obtained by adding regular 
quantities of water to the pigment. 
In actual practice, it is often nec- 
essary in making a tint to add 
small quantities of some other 
color in order to keep the regular 
gradation of hue. 

The addition of white will often 
give a bluish cast to a color, which 
must be counteracted by the fur- 
ther addition of yellow. This is 
particularly noticeable in painting 
with black and white water-color, 
where white paint is the reducing 
medium. ° 

Contrast caused by difference in 
brightness is called contrast of 
tone. This term bears a strong 
relation to the word value, which 
is used in painting to describe the 
relation of one tone to another. 
A tone, tint or shade may be said 
to be out of value when it does 
not bear the right relation to an- 
other tone, tint or shade. 

Harmony of color depends on 
the tints, shades, tones and partic- 

‘ularly the hues all being in ac- 
cord. This may best be explained 
by example. Take, for instance, 
the contrasting colors red and 


green. In their greatest intensity 
of brightness they contrast to 
such an extent that they may be 
called in opposition to each other. 
In a word, they fight, they pull 
apart and are not in harmony. 
This may be overcome most read- 
ily by compelling each color to 
make a concession. This is done 
by taking a trifle more or less of 
each color, and adding it to the 
other, thus changing the hue. It 
may be done also by increasing 


or diminishing the area of one 


color as compared to the area of 
the other. 

To go back to our example 
again: suppose the picture to be a 
woman in a green skirt and a red 
coat, the two colors each cover- 
ing about the same area of space. 
If the colors were in their bright- 
est intensity, the combination 
would be crude, it would contrast 
to the point of conflict and be gen- 
erally unpleasant. This state of 
affairs could be avoided in either 
of the two ways suggested above. 
The entire costume could be paint- 
ed green with red trimming, thus 
reducing the intensity of color. Or 
the coat and skirt could remain all 
red and green, but toned, each 
color with the hue of the other. 
and thus brought into har- 
mony. 

Let this example establish a 
good workjng rule, which would 
read: To gain harmony between 
two conflicting colors, add to each 
a portion of the other. And an- 
other: Where two contrasting 
colors are inharmonious reduce 
the area of the most luminous. 

It is a safe plan to use the 
brightest colors in the smallest 
areas. Generally speaking, the 
brightest colors look best in the 
upper part of a composition. Ex- 
cellent examples of this may be 
seen in the work of early printers, 
in headings and initial letters. 

The warmer reds, or those lean- 
ing toward orange, are more 
pleasing with type matter than the 
cooler or more bluish reds. 

A luminous color, in the form 
of lettering, for instance, will be 
stronger on a background ap- 
proaching black in tone. White 


on black is stronger and carries 
further than black on white. 
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We Can Solve Your Selling Problem 
as applied to 
the Pacific Coast Zone. 


Our Service combines the sales Agency 
with the Advertising Agency. 


Ours is the only Advertising Service that 
assumes responsibility for the sales. 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 189 
Introducing - pre Selling 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Seattle Los Angeles Portland 
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STRIKING THE “DIFFER- 
ENT” NOTE IN POSTERS 
AND CAR CARDS 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE “ONE-WAY 
READING” SIGNS OF THE U. S, TIRE 
COMPANY -— WHY LIPTON’S TEA 
ADS ARE NOT IN COLOR—VIEWS OF 
ARTEMAS WARD ON “PSYCHOLOGY” 
AND AD COPY 


By S. C. Lambert. 

George C. Hubbs, advertising 
manager of the United States 
Tire Company, is a confirmed be- 
liever, as regards poster advertis- 
ing and painted display, in the 
value of the position that gives 
only a “one-way” reading. 

When interviewed recently, Mr. 
Hubhs reviewed his outdoor cam- 
paign. 

“The instructions I issued,” he 
said, “were first that United States 
tires must have the predominant 
place on the billboards. Our 
board must dominate wherever it 
appears regardless of the cost. I+ 
must be the largest. If the other 
boards where it appears are sev- 
enty-five feet it must be one hun- 
dred feet. 

“In the second place, I insisted 
that just so far as possible we 
were to be given no showings 
which ran parallel to the road. I 
pin my faith to ‘one-way show- 
ings.’ 

“] had rather hit a man hard 
going one way than miss him al- 
together going both ways, or get 
his attention in a less forcible 
way. 
“We made the one-way show- 
ings our chief object, and it is not 
too much to say that eighty per 
cent of our boards are of this de- 
scription. Next year we hope to 
increase this percentage. Our 
boards are consequently nearly all 
made specially for us, and in the 
future we will endeavor to make 
at least three-fourths of them in- 
dividual locations. While by no 
means the originators of the idea, 
I believe we were the first to in- 
sist upon the ‘one-way readers.’” 

The accompanying photograph 
indicates what Mr. Hubbs consid- 
ers a perfectly located sign. Ly- 


ing obliquely to the road, and 
having full advantage of a bare 
elevation, it is as strikingly vis- 
ible to the approaching motorist as 
if painted on the sky. 

The color scheme utilized is in- 
variably the same, a dark blue 
ground, bearing white letters out- 
lined in red—the national colors 
and a strong combination as well. 

At present boards are used oniy 
in branch and agency cities 
throughout the United States. In 
the smaller towns posters are em- 
ployed, and there the familiar 
copyrighted and registered coun- 
tenance of the smiling chauffeur 
—used as a trade-mark—“Happy,” 
he is for short—appears with the 
inseparable inscription: “Tirely 
Satisfied.” 

The new poster campaign will 
introduce a very much larger pre- 
sentment of “Happy” in triplicate, 
for twenty-four sheets. This will 
admit of his being used singly in 
eight sheets. In each case the base 
runner will read “United States 
Tires Are Good Tires.” 

A contrast to a commodity like 
tires is Lipton’s tea. Its advertis- 
ing manager, A. W. Melville, 
practises what might be called an 
eclectic method. He solves his 
problem differently in every local- 
ity. For instance, in those places 
where the price of space in street- 
cars is too dear for tea, he neg- 
lects a medium which he makes 
use of largely in many other 
places. The fact that his com- 
modity is one the consumption of 
which admits of little stimulation 
is the explanation which he offers, 
and the publicity outlay in a given 
city must bear a proper proportion 
to the tribute paid by its tea- 
drinkers. 

As an evidence of his reluctance 
to accept hard-and-fast rules in 
his advertising, Mr. Melville re- 
lates how, when he first tackled 
his task, he wrote to more than a 
score of the principal manufactur- 
ers of specialties, and asked for a 
description of their experiences 
with methods and results. He 
takes an idea where he finds it. 
Many come to him, unsolicited. in 
the shape of voluntary contribu- 
tions to the fund of anagrams. 
puns, and plays on words which 
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Collin Armstrong 


Advertising Co. 
115 Broadway, New York 


WE take pleasure in an- 


nouncing that Clarkson 
A. Collins, Jr. has been 
elected Vice-President of this 
Company, and that L. L. 
Robbins, Jr. has joined our 
staff. 


Mr. Collins has been in im- 


mediate charge of our service 
work for the past three years. 
Mr. Robbins has had a broad 
experience in general sales 
work and in. the magazine 


field. 


President. 

































ever made for the money 


used for office and factory forms, 


Its finish gives clearness to type- 


takes erasures, while its strength, 





for letterheads, 





respondence, 
circular work 
and hundreds 
of other forms 
of business 
stationery. 

Write on your letter- 


head now for free book 
of samples and list of 
Hammermill distribu- 
tors. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ie, Pa. 


KOM 






















writing and printing, its surface | 


durability and quality adapt it | 


inter-office cor- | 


| thus secures distinction. 
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paper | 


TAMMERMILIL SUNG 


costs less than paper generally | 


yet it gives satisfaction equal to | 
that of much higher priced paper. | 


— 


| in a colorful advertising world he 


he makes a feature of his adver 
tising. 

“Honest tea is the best policy” 
he considers one of the best. | 
came to him from one of his sales 
men, who received a handsom 
bonus for his happy thought. 

The political campaign just ove 
offered him many opportunitie: 
“Which is correct? The onl, 
T. R. or The only Tea IS Lipton’, 
Tea,” might be cited as an in- 
stance of his belief in the impor- 
tance of the psychological mo- 
ment; the card entitled “The “] 
which pleases every party” on 
which the “T” appearing in the 
initials of each of the Presiden- 
tial candidates is played up wit! 
the printed “Tea,” is another of 
the same soft. 

One of Mr. Melville’s idiosyn 
crasies is that he eschews the use 
of color, with the conviction that 

















U. S. TIRES GIVEN “ONE WAY” READING 


He de- 


| rives, too, the practical advantage 


| dividual note. 


of being able to reproduce his 
poster designs in all the available 
mediums, including newspapers 
and magazines, and thereby suc- 
ceeds in unifying and concentrat- 
ing his efforts to establish an in- 
A striking unified 
design, identified with Lipton’s 
teas through all the mediums, is 
what he strives for now. 
Although committed to street- 
cars in general, there are other 
sections besides Manhattan where 
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he neglects them for the boards. 
‘They are well-nigh valueless to 
him, he says, on the Pacific Coast, 
where the climate is: such that 
most of the cars are open, and the 
attention of the passenger for the 
most part outside the car. Of 
Portland he makes an exception, 
on account of its peculiar climate, 
another illustration of the care 
vith which he. weighs local fac- 
tors. 

Artemas Ward believes that 
-onstant repetition is the secret of 
uccess in outdoor advertising. 

Mr. Ward will not admit that 

rere are definite psychological 
stinciples which may be evoked to 
aid the sign designer who would 
arrest and hold the attention of 
the passerby, nor that there is any 

sarticular virtue in certain combi- 
nations of color to effect the same 
purpose. Efforts to explain and 
fix the psychological principles of 
advertising appear to him vain and 
futile. “The Western Professor 
who conducted tests,” he said 
laughingly, “to determine the ef- 
fects of certain colors and shapes 
upon the eye, by passing them has- 
tily through the field of vision of 
selected old ladies and gentlemen 


na = 


— 


worked in’vain as far as advertis-° 


ing is concerned. Rules and meth- 
ods of advertising thus deduced 
must be impractical. 

“It is just as if,’ he continued 
playfully, “I should analyze all the 
many manners of lovemaking, ex- 
amining all the effective tricks 
and devices of the most successful 
suitors, and subjecting them to a 
scientific test. Then if I should 
perfect a method and give it to 
the world, my recommended pro- 
cedure would bring about no more 
successes. 
on making love in the old, unsys- 
tematized way. The subject is too 
broad for systematization, too 
much a part of life, ever chang- 
ing and evolving. It is so with 
the impressionistic art of outdoor 
advertising. It is in flux, ever 
changing, and the only rule for 
the expert is to mix his colors 


with brains.” 
——_ - +o 
The Chicago Evening Post editorially 
suggests that the Government should 
advertise the postal savings banks to 
reach the immigrants, especially the re- 
cent arrivals. 
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The world would go’ 








The Sales Manager’s Ideal 


territory is one that is compact: 
populous, many-towned, many- 
roaded, besprinkled with small 
towns and villages between the 
cities. 

Such exactly is the field served 
by the Utica 


SGavyyqgPGnese 


It reaches the thrifty Small 
Towners of New York State, 
New England and adjacent Penn- 
sylvania. 98,000 of its more than 
120,000 circulation is there; the 
gts largely in adjacent Can- 
ada, 


Its welcome among Utica Globe 
readers is as cordial as the re- 
ception thrust on the home team 
returning victorious. 


This isn’t rhetoric, but proven 
by the history of the SATUR- 
DAY GLOBE. It started thirty- 
six years ago as a local enterprise 
—before the days of advertising 
lure and lore, of hot-housed cir- 
culations, etc. 


Through sheer editorial adapta- 
bility to the peculiar reading- 
needs of its constituents, the 
SATURDAY GLOBE created a 
demand rippling in ever widening 
circles. 

The SATURDAY GLOBE sifts out 
for you the people who can afford to 
buy your goods. Its readers readily 
swop their nickels for the paper—or else 
pay $2.00 a year. No premiums. No 
peat a higher price than 
many omanaie 
The hy TURDAY GLOBE offers you 
a mighty inviting ° ‘proving ground” for 
the covolenng af your advertising and 
sales work. all you offer your office 
as a preliminary “proving ground” for 
the facts? 


THE UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Bresseis Res ., New York; Tribune 
Bld hica 0; Chemical 


“Bidg., St 


At your service, ony tak anywhere. 
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A Prolific Field 


There’s Only One 
Farm Paper That 
Concentrates in 


Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Eastern New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland 


THE 


Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


PHILADELPHIA 


Here is a very definitely defined 
farming section where agricul- 
tural conditions are so very 
similar that one paper can cover 
the territory with one single edi- 
torial policy. 

This is a rich and prosperous 
agricultural region and there has 
been a very general and instant 
welcome accorded to the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer because each week 
it furnishes practical, concise, 
up-to- -date information on agri- 
cultural conditions as they affect 
this particular section. 

New advertisers use The Penn- 
sylvania Farmer with assurarice 
of a definite test of their proposi- 
tion with no waste—old adver- 
tisers are adding it because it 
increases their sales at a profit. 
Write us direct or to either rep- 
resentative for information. 
Paid-in-advance circulation 31,000. 
Rate 15 cents per line flat. 


The Pennsylvania Farmer 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Standard Farm Paper 
Association. 





G. W. — Inc. W.C. Richardson, Inc. 


Western Reps. Eastern Reps. 
600 lst Nat. Bk. Bldg. 4l Park Row 
Chicago New York 


Note: The Pennsylvania Farmer 
can be used ieee ly with either 
or both The Ohio Farmer and 
Michigan Farmer at special 
combination rates, 




















“GUARANTEED CIRCULA- 
TION” URGED BY A. N. A. M. 
(Continued from page 13) 


that plan all down the line perhap 
it will result in my being out 0: 
the best publications. 

“Again, I wonder if this plan is 
going to result in publishers 
‘forcing’ their circulations to < 
greater extent than they have eve: 
done before. Suppose towards the 
end of the year the publishe: 
finds that he is going to have a 
little shortage on his guarantee 
What is to prevent him taking up 
with some premium scheme 0! 
other method that will boost his 
circulation up to the required 
point and yet not represent true 
value to the advertiser? You and 
I know that it is perfectly possible 
for a publisher to go out in the 
open market to-day and buy ‘cir- 
culation’ just as potatoes are 
bought. That does not mean that 
the circulation so acquired is valu- 
able to the advertiser, however. 
For instance, I know one pub- 
lisher who turned a big gang of 
canvassers loose on a proposition 
to get a three months’ trial sub- 
scription at 25 cents. The can- 
vasser kept the whole 25 cents. 
The publisher got plenty of sub- 
scriptions, such as they were. 
People handed over the 25 cents 
to the canvasser to get rid of him. 
The canvasser put the 25.cents in 
his pocket and the paper was 
mailed for three months to the ad- 
dressee. Perhaps he took it out 
of the wrapper and perhaps he did 
not. Now, if advertisers gener- 
ally demand that publishers shal! 
guarantee a fixed amount of cir- 
culation, aren’t we putting a pre- 
mium on such methods? Another 
popular way of padding the circu- 
lation is this: A publisher finds 
that he is short so much on his 
guarantee and he looks around 
for some weak-sister publication 
which is about to give up the 
ghost. This publication has, say, 
10,000, 20,000 or 30,000 circulation, 
such as it is. He buys out that 
half-dead proposition at a slight 
expense, puts those names on his 
list and technically fulfills his 
guarantee. Do we advertisers wan! 
that kind of circulation? Do w: 
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want to encourage or force pub- 
ishers to get circulation in such 
jevious ways? Is not what we 

vant to pay for the kind of circu- 
lation representing people who 

igerly purchase and read the pa- 
jer from the first page to the 
last?” 

“However, as I said before, any- 
\uing in the way of a concession 
looks good to me as a. buyer. 
cm out to get the most for my 
money, whether it be in the shape 
cf machinery, raw material or ad- 

ertising space. I cannot lose any- 
thing on the guarantee proposition 
with its rebate attachment, and 
tuere is a chance that I may make 
something. Out of the one hun- 
dred publications I use perhaps | 
will catch one napping and get a 
ten per cent rebate. That will be 
just so much to the good.” 

_In response to a request for a 
list of publications now on the 
“guaranteed circulation” basis, the 
following letter has been received, 
although it is not assumed that 
this list is necessarily complete or 
accurate in all respects: 

_ Battie Creek, Micu., Dec. 11, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This will respond to your night letter 
of the 10th. The publications on our 
list which openly guarantee circulation 
to advertisers—and we hold that every 
guarantee carries with it a pro rata re- 
bate provision—are as follows: 

Red Book, Blue Book, Green Book, 
Butterick Trio, Christian Herald, Col- 
lier’s, Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Hearst’s, Home Life, Housewife, 
Ladies’ World, Life, Literary Digest, 
McCall’s Magazine, McClure’s Maga- 
sine, Metropolitan, Munsey’s, People’s 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Pic- 
torial Review Fashion Book, Popular 
Mechanics and Sunset Magazine. 

In the addition to the above list which 
consists only of magazines on our own 
list I understand that the following pub- 
lications also guarantee their circula- 
tion: Street & Smith publications, Amer- 
ican Boy, all of the Munsey publica- 
tions, Current Literature, Everybody’s, 
Harper publications, Holland’s Maga- 
sine, Lippincott’s Magazine, National 
Magazine, Outing, Outlook, Pearson’s, 
Suburban Life, Technical World, Uncle 
Remus, Leslie’s and Judge. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
others in this respect to know what 
position they take. 

Kettocc Toastep Corn FLake Co. 
. O. Eastman, 
Advertising Department. 
———_~+0+——_—_ 


H. L. Seldon, special newspaper rep- 
resentative in Chicago, died December 
11 and was buried at Heyworth, IIl. 
For many years he was auditor for 
Lord & Th 


omas. 
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The best mouthpiece 


for your advertising in the rich 
Richmond territory is the 


Richmond Journal 


It reaches the bulk of the 
white, and naturally the more 


prosperous population — reaches 
more of them than any other 
Richmond paper. 


That’s why the Richmond 
Journal leads in local advertis- 
ing. For example, in the past 
year (1911) the local merchants 
emphasized their belief in the 
Richmond Journal by giving it 
396,018 MORE lines of advertis- 
ing than to its competitor. 


These merchants have front 
seats in the theatre of results, and 
are naturally watching very 
closely the performances of each 
paper. So it will pay you to lis- 
ten to their fact-testimony. 


The Richmond Journal is the 
only local evening paper whose 
records are steadily climbing— 
both in the advertising and the 
circulation department. The lat- 


ter averaged 21,762 for 1911 
(more this year). 
The rate of the Richmond 


Journal, however, is not so ath- 
letically inclined. At 4 cents a 
line it is a remarkably good and 
efficient buy. Do not pass it by, 
therefore, if you want to market 


| goods in Richmond. 


THE RICHMOND JOURNAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg. Hea; Chemical 
Bidg., t. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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PrinTERS’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE, General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR. 
Associate Manager. 

Philadelphia Office: Evening Bulletin Building. 
THeopore E. AsH, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gzo. M. Konn, 
Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents 

Advertising rates: Page, $50; half page, $25; 
quarter page, $12.50; one inch, $4.20. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, December 19, 1912 


Good Wili Putting a satis- 

factory price on 
weed a going business 
Advertising distributing 


under satisfactory heads the value 
that is known to be there is not 
an easy thing to do. Even the 
instances we run across are not 
always very illuminating. Here 
is a paragraph from the Boston 
News Bureau, for example, that 
is very interesting and suggestive 
so far as it goes, but does not 
clear up the mystery of good will: 


The career of the Eastman Kodak 
Company reads like a page of financial 
romance. In slightly more than a 
decade it has paid common shareholders 
dividends aggregating $249 per share, 
or an average of $23.50 annually. The 
company is now selling in the market 
for about $146,000,000—the $6,165,700 
6 per cent preferred at 125 and "the 
+ $19,512,800 common at 710.  Mani- 
festly this huge sum is far and away 
greater than the value of actual prop- 
erty assets; it is rather an expression 
of the spectacular earning ability of the 
company. As a matter of fact, all the 
ree real estate, buildings, plant, 
machinery and investments are carried 
in the balance sheet at but $29,000,000. 
and this amount includes “good will "and 
patents,” items of respectable propor- 
tions ordinarily in a business founded 
upon patented devices. 














But if good will is not an “ex- 
pression of earning ability’—th« 
realizable inclination to buy—wha: 
is it? Part of the $29,000,000 is 
due to good will and patents, bu: 
then so, apparently, is the rest o 
the $146,000.000. Advertising, i: 
other words, if the News Bureaw’ 
figures are right, is accountabl 
for far more good will or “ex- 
pression ‘of earning ability,” tha: 
the balance sheet is allowed t 
show. Even if a large proportio: 
of this indefinitely assigned valu 
is to be attributed to the deman( 
for moving picture films, and thc 
supply is largely protected by pat 
ent, still it is because the Eastma: 
Company has been an intrepid and 
consistent advertiser that it holds 
the position of advantage even in 
that field. There were strong 
houses in the photographic supply 
industry before Eastman entered 
it. It was advertising and the re- 
sponsibilities created by advertis- 
ing that he had to live up to that 
carried him along the road to the 
big markets, 

It is a pity that this does not 
show in the balance sheet because 
it would be an exhibit of much 
interest in the court of public 
opinion just now occupied off and 
on with an inquiry into the part 
which advertising is playing in the 
distribution of goods, and, there- 
fore, the cost of living. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Many a man has done some 
splendid advertising by not fol- 
lowing his competitors’ example. 


Bringing Up Why do the gas 


companies offer 
Your Family +. sale gas man- 


of Products jes and fixtures 
of trifling price to reduce the cost 
of gas? Their money is in the 
sale of gas. Why do they offer 
these for sale and push them? 
It has puzzled many people, even 
advertising men. 

The solution is suggested by 
the obvious fact that the sale of 
these appliances and others, too, 
does not check the consumption 
of gas, but as a matter of fact 
increases it. 

You see a new gas mantle ad- 
vertised and consult your gas 
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company. Yes, you are told, the 
company has it for sale, and it 
will reduce the amount’ of gas 
used and give a more brilliant 

ght. You mentally doubt the 
first statement and decide to test 
the latter. This you do—the light 
is more brilliant than the old, and 
strange to say is more economical. 

i igs just as your gas company 

iid. The company rises in your 
csteem. You don’t understand 
why it cuts off its own nose, but 
you have your own problem. 

Time goes on. One day the 
gas company’s salesman calls. 
ilas your wife a gas stove, or per- 
liaps a gas water heater or a gas 
log? If not, had she considered 
the economy or convenience of 
having one? Did she care to. rent 
and try, or buy outright, the cost 
being trivial? 

So one day the stove, or heater 
or log gets into the house, and 
the gas bill doubles. But it is a 
convenience and you had dis- 
counted beforehand the cost. 
Only you had not connected it 
with those first trivial 35 cent or 
$1 mantles and fixtures. 

Is there anything in the idea 
that can be taken over into any 
other business? It is not exactly 
sampling, though it has something 
in common. It is not exactly in- 
creasing the quality of the goods 
in order to increase the desire. 
It is increasing the quality in one 
line in order to sell more in anal- 
ogous lines. It is what a packer 
of several different products 
should and generally does do, or 
the manufacturer of a line of 
fabrics or a family of brands— 
if he is of the mind to build a 
permanent bysiness. It is getting 
prestige, giving service in ex- 
change for confidence, being pen- 
ny foolish and pound wise. 

The light this particular exam- 
ple sheds—the gas light, so to 
speak—is on the advantage of 
having a good family of products 
and the proper attitude to take 
after you have them, not crowd- 
ing each one in maximum quan- 
tity on each customer, but show- 
ing the latter how to turn each 
to greatest economy and get a 
similar service out of the rest of 
the line. 
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How Jobbers Evidently job- 


bers rush in 
Heckle where unbiased 

Advertisers and well-in- 
formed investigators fear to 
tread. Some of them have just 
gone on record to the effect that 
the high retail prices—that is, the 
higher cost of living—is due to 
advertising. The following is an 
extract from the report of the 
jobbers’ committee made at the 
recent annual convention, in New 
York, of the Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association : 

Of course, the jobber realizes that 
where $50,000 to $100,000 is laid out in 
advertising some special brand by a 
manufacturer, the advertising must be 
paid in advanced price by the retailer, 
and the jobber must contribute by be- 
ing willing to take a smaller percentage 
of profit for that well-advertised brand 
of varnish or specialty which passes 
through his hands to a large extent. 

Thus easily do representative 
men of the jobbing business solve 
a question which has been per- 
plexing competent private and 
Governmental investigators. 
Doubtless the jobbers think this 
a neat retort to those who have 
been having hard things to say 
about the influence of the middle- 
man unon rising prices. There is 
a covert threat here, also, when 
the section above quoted is read 
in connection with the other parts 
of the report, that manufactur- 
ers may expect even harder com- 
petition from jobbers’ private 
brands than in the past. 

It is instructive to compare the 
assurance of the jobbers upon 
this question with the views of 
men who have a reputation as 
sound thinkers upon economic 
problems. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of the De- 
partment of Political Economy at 
Yale University, is well thought 
of by experts. His writings upon 
current economic questions are 
regarded as unusually sound. His 
reply to a question asked him by 
Printers’ INK makes an interest- 
ing exhibit to place alongside of 
the dogmatic report of the job- 
bers. He writes: 


I have your letter of November 1: :* 


age | for figures as to the part played 
by advertising in the high cost of liv- 
ing. I merely enumerated this in my 

speech in New York as one cause 
that has been assigned for the high 



































































cost of living. I have no further 
statistics on the subject. 

It will be noted that the job- 
bers refrain from giving the sta- 
tistics which.men like Professor 
Fisher have failed to find, and 
would doubtless be eager to ob- 
tain. 

In its December issue the Am- 
erican Paint and Oil Dealer prints 
a symposium of opinion regard- 
ing this indictment of advertising 
by the jobbers: O. C. Harn, of the 
National Lead Co., New York, is 
quoted as saying: 

It is such a foolish thing to say 
that advertising increases the cost of 
things that one can hardly see how 
business men ever advance the argu- 
ment. All business grows by increas- 
ing the selling expense a little in or- 
der to increase the business much. Ad- 
vertising is simply such a selling ex- 
pense. 

Supposing a shoe dealer pays $1,500 
a year rent for a little store on a side 
street and by selling shoes at $5.00 a 
pair makes $3,000 a year clear. He 
has depended entirely on his windows 
to attract people into his store, and 
he observes one day that a great many 
more pare pass the stores on Broad- 
way than pass his store. He decides 
to move to Broadway, though his rent 
is doubled thereby. His windows are 
seen by so many more people now that 
more trade comes and he now has 
enough gross business to pay the in- 
creased rental and leave him $5,000 
clear profit. 

Does the increased rental compel a 
raising of his price on each pair of 
shoes? On the contrary he could lower 
that price and often he does. 

Take the next step. Seeing that 
increased net profit comes from in- 
creasing gross selling expense in such 
a way that gross business is increased 
in greater- ratio, our shoe man looks 
about for a way to bring his store 
before the eyes of, even more peop!e. 

He can’t show his goods to more 
people by means of windows. He al- 
ready is on Broadway. He decides to 
tell about his shoes to those who do not 
pass his store. He uses printers’ ink to 
do it; and that is advertising. Again 
his total business is increased so that 
he pays for the advertising out of 
the increase and has a lot left to add 
to his net profits. 

Does he have to add to the price of 
shoes to pay his advertis'ng bills? Not 
any more than in the case of the in- 
crease in rent. 

It is the same with the manufacturer. 
He increases his total output greatly 
by means of increasing his selling ex- 
pense slightly. 


W. P. Werheim, advertising 
manager of Pratt & Lambert, Buf- 
falo, speaks out of his own inves- 
tigations, as follows: 


As chairman of the Dealers’ Co- 
Operation committee of the Association 
of National Advertising Managers, 
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found, through an investigation amon: 
over three hundred dealers, in all line 
of trade, in all parts of the Unitc 
aates, that the progressive dealers an! 
jobbers are quite alive to their oppo:- 
tunities and preach national advertise’ 
products. The investigation was a! 
solutely impartial and recorded resul: 
just as the dealers answered the ques 
tions suhmitted to them. Some, o/ 
course, took the stand that advertise 
products were not as profitable as thos: 
not advertised and gave the same ol! 
reasons, but the majority realized tha 
merchandising conditions have change: 
that the world is going ahead and th: 
to take advantage of trade conditions. 
they must be up to date and improv: 
every opportunity to increase thei: 
business, 


Geo. A. Townsend, Jr., of S. F. 
Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, says: 

Ultimately, the consumer ‘‘pays’’ fo 
the advertising. But the wider the 
distribution of an article, the greater 
the number manufactured, with the re 
sult that the consumer’s price is con 
stantly lowered. Therefore, an adve1 
tised product that possesses merit is 
sooner given to the consumer and at a 
less cost than he would have to pay 
if that product was never advertised. 

Take, for example, our paint deal- 
er’s oil equipment. To manufacture 
just one equipment or a limited num- 
ber, if they only could be sold through 


personal solicitation without paving 
the way through advertising, would 
make the price prohibitive. We build 


each equipment to conform to the 
measure of safety prescribed by the 
National Board of Underwriters and 
as a result, each one has to be ex- 
actly up to specifications. By adver- 
tising this equipment and educating the 
paint and oil dealer as to its saving 
and increased profits, we manufacture 
for a wider distribution, with the re- 
sult that many are sold where, without 
advertising, Tew would be. 

An extensive advertiser recent- 
ly read off to a caller a list of 
New York jobbing houses that 
have gone into the hands of 
receivers. The roll was an im- 
pressive one. He believed that 
the heavy mortality was due in 
part to the blindness of those job- 
bers who pit themselves against 
the progressive forces in advertis- 
ing and selling. He hazarded 
the prophecy that during the com- 
ing twelve months many manu- 
facturers would take their stand 
with those who had disposed of 
the services of the jobber. 

Can the jobbers afford longer to 
heckle national advertisers? Who 
is in the better position for a 
fight to the finish—the jobber or 
the national advertiser who has 
developed the good will of con 
sumers? 
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NEW LAURELS 


For November, 1912, the record of the New York 
City newspaper printing the largest volume of 
advertising was 1,064,072 lines. In the same month, 
the Chicago paper carrying the greatest volume of 
advertising printed 1,140,630 lines, thus beating the 
biggest paper of the biggest city in the United 
States by 76,558 lines—BUT IT DID NOT BEAT 


The Los Angeles Times 


which printed 1,516,800 lines of advertising in 
November, 1912, or 376,170 lines more than any 
other newspaper in the world. 


Advertising Record for Five Years of 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


November 1 to October 31 


Year Lines 
aida Sears Gu Nen Sato ee 14,777,700 
RUMOR Eg os si op tsp fu ots is aes oe twa ears 15,571,200 
|) ee es eee Siaicalsis'g tiers e sherg 17,514,000 

21 EP eens ee mene al - 16,598,000* 
I heck avira toed te Stes ac Ore alate ations 18,722,700 


‘Net Average Circulation For Every Day of 1912—60,441 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES covers Southern Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Southwest more completely than any 
other medium. 


Foreign Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
New York Chicago 


. 


*Times building and equipment destroyed by dynamite 
and fire October 1, 1910. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT IN 
CURRENT. COPY 


SOME OF THE ESPECIALLY GOOD ADS 
IN THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES— 
ARE SOME CHRISTMAS COPY OP- 
PORTUNITIES BEING OVERLOOKED? 
—SANTA CLAUS GIVEN POOR SHOW- 
ING BY ADVERTISERS, 


By Lister R. Alwood 
Of the Detroit Steel Products Company. 

Naturally enough, the single, 
dominant characteristic of Christ- 
mas copy is the gift motive. In 
a Christian land, like our own, 
time and tradition and the contin- 
ued repetition of the Nativity 
story, have so permeated us that 
we scarcely think of Christmas, 
even, without that associated idea 
of “gifts’ entering our minds. In 
featuring this motive, then, ad- 
vertising merely follows the line 
of least mental resistance. 

Some advertisers have been 
keen to capitalize their Christmas 
copy opportunities. For example, 
in the Knox Gelatine ad, notice 
how a new Christmas use has been 
suddenly given to a product which 
most of us are accustomed to con- 
sider as good only for the regula- 
tion dessert. Whoever wrote this 
ad has an eye out for “new an- 


Knox Christmas Candy 
Let the Children Eat All They Want 


ANY of you may think you can't get candy the 
grown-ups will like and which will be‘ so pure 
it won't hurt the children. This 1s because you 

make it out of heavy syrups or of sugars and nch flavors, 
or you buy “Shop Candy” 

And all the time you are probably using for delicious, 
dainty desserts, the very thing which would also make 
the foundation for just the candy you want. 


Knox Gelatine 


becoming famous in many homes as much for the candy it makes as 
desserts and other dishes that have kept it famous for twenty- 


made with Knox Gelatine is as good in appearance as packagi 
fnpop traction os wack, ond mony ponple Whe ht tations” 
this recipe for Christmas and you will continue to make it all 
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ADVERTISING A FAMILIAR PRODUCT FOR A 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS USE 
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‘a little pleasant labor lovingly done.” 
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HOW THE CYPRESS INTERESTS STRIKE THE 
HOLIDAY NOTE 


gles” and is making the most of 
his Christmas ge He is keep- 
ing out of the “rut.” hile 
would hate to Pig what those 
cubes are in the dish, and in this 
regard think the illustration might 
have been improved, it is a good 
ad none the less. I believe the 
copy could have offset that inev- 
itable criticism which comes from 
the feminine side of the house, 
though. My wife remarked, when 
I showed her the ad, “Humph— 
that tasteless, jelly stuff for can- 
dy!” She uses gelatine a lot, too. 
Another Christmas advertiser 
quick to see an opportunity of 
putting holiday uses into an al- 
most impossible-looking product 
is the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association. Typograph- 
ically and in layout the ad is very 
poorly gotten up. Small, extended 
body type, which is strung from 
margin to margin as if in a des- 
perate attempt to exclude every 
vestige of white space, has result- 
ed in a very illegible ad. The 
headline, “Sugi Finish Cypress,” 
is practically unreadable at a 
glance, because of the Japanese 
style of lettering and the ee 
obscurity thrown over it by th 
picture of the box. The display 
lines are wrong and unimpressive. 
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You Need 
A Man 


" One who can take charge of your 
; gowns sales and make them grow 
: aster— 





Sete Vi 











An advertising-manager with the 
ability to write copy that sells goods, 
] and who is at the same time— 


© A sales-manager with a successful 
record both as a salesman and as a 
director of saleemen—and who possesses 


7 the ability to devise and execute new, 
is forceful, practical methods of market- 
ing your product. 

1e 

a * * * * * 

€, . . . 

. This advertisement is directed to 
" 


any executive who has an opening for 


er such a man. 

Oi 

1- ° ‘ 

ct It is particularly directed to the ten 
4 or twelve men in America who are 
‘y always ready to make an opening for 
m such a man. 


- R. F. Baldwin, 
% 932 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Buyers of 
Advertising: 


During the past season 
this agency directed sixty- 
four separate car cam- 
paigns in Chicago, and will 
execute at least that many 
again in 1913. A limited 
amount of choice ends, 
doubles, and doubles over 
doors in selected Chicago 
lines is offered at this time. 
Estimates also furnished 
on printing cards and dis- 
tributing to dealers. Write 
for Big Five—a_ special 
campaign for dealers, 700,- 
000 daily circulation guar- 
anteed for $500 a month, 
including cards. 


Inland Advertising Agency 
C. L. Watson, Pres. 
332Michigan Blvd., South. Chicago, U S.A. 




























Your trade-marks are the all-important 
cog wheel between you and millions of 
consumers you are trying to seli. Can 
you keep it in place ? 


if Your Trade Mark 


is used by another, liken it to a cog wheel 
out of mesh. Are you spending money in 
advertising and sales promotion to give 
power to a cog wheel with broken teeth? 
It is your business to drive the cog. It is 
our business to protect it. 


FRE Copy of U.S. Law and 


the Trade-Mark News 


Write today on your business stationery and 

we will send the U. S. Trade-Mark Regis- 

tration Law, acopy of the Trade- 

Mark News, containing up-to- 

date info: mation for advertisers 
and trade-mark owners, 


TRADE-WARK TITLE CO. 
222 Physician's Defense Bldg. 
FORT WAYNE, + ys 
“Marks of Trade Tha 

Stand for rade: a 
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Had this ad cleanly and clearly 
displayed the box, the body beer 
set in two columns, with libera 
use of white space provided, anc 
the name “Sugi Finish Cypress’ 
properly featured, it would have 
been a striking announcement in 
every particular. But obscured a: 





A crackerjack 
of a Christmas present 


't make the mistake of think- 
compliment. 


kid? The i i ny Sn ieee 
stuny and bright and that ‘worked!” Lot ose iad = by meets the eye of 
pe ed = once thet you [iting be dst en nickel plated, 
radunes x jolly, . pleasant looking, ser 
and i clock — Big” Ben. 
you could sse all yeor—something like See if eer them say: Why! 
people had in their tre vatbien bevy J that for me 
sable so you best when , wo myself?” 
you were « beck « bu crarteriect ot 
see. Bug 
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GENIALITY AND GOOD-CHEER 


it is, it is extremely interesting, 
after all, because of the way in 
which it describes a new process 
of finishing an unusual wood for 
Christmas gift purposes. 

“Big Ben” is a mighty good 
Christmas advertisement. I, for 
one, would be very glad to know 
who is responsible for this series 
of the best clock publicity that has 
ever been written. The copy is 
great! . Not too much is said, 
and yet enough. Isn’t it a shame, 
somehow, that all of the splendid 


writing that has featured “Big 


Ben” cannot be found_occasionally 
in other advertisements? What I 
refer to is not merely a “clever” 
use of English, but the atmosphere 
of aristocracy, geniality, quality, 


| that has been thrown ’round onc 


of the most ordinary of household 
articles. We pay $2.50 and think 
it a privilege to be handed “Big 
Ben” in return. 

Wouldn’t the Gill & Gill ad- 
vertisement have been fine on a 
full page with all the high-clas; 
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treatment the subject deserves, in 
layout, copy and display? It 
would have been a winner. Sup- 
pose you are a cigarette smoker, 
and on Christmas morning you 
ind on your table a handsome 
mahogany humidor, containing a - 
hundred dainty cigarettes, tipped Any advertiser 
with gold, silver, straw or cork, 7 : a 
with your monogram on each seeking information 


one! I venture you would ex- . ° 
claim, “Some class!” It was quite about the circulation 


by accident I came across this of .THE CHICAGO 
little quarter page, and yet is sug- 
vested the very thing as a gift . RECORD-HERALD 
certain smoke-eating friends o : : 
mine. This is another piece of will find the circula- 


copy which adapts itself gracefully : 
to a Christmas opportunity. tion day by day for 


The Waltham ad strikes a new the preceding month 
note, or at least a different one in 


Christmas watch copy. ‘“Artisti- on the editorial page 
cally,” it is good, and “gets it of every issue. 
over.” It also fills a niche in 











Send Him 
Monogrammed 
Cigarets: 
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ity, sales opportunity which I imagine 
one *has never been adequately filled, NEWS LEAGUE of OHIO 
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Big to purchase ah unusual commemo- New York == 
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= of a thriving 
Service Agency in 
the Eastern States 
which can be pur- 
chased outright. 


HERE are at least 

twelve clients us- 
ing this Service—all sat- 
isfied. Everything is 
complete — eight years’ 
prestige, recognition, of- 
fice equipment. 


HE President wishes 
to retire, owing to 
other business interests. 
A few thousand will fi- 
nance and should prove 
to be the opportunity 
for two or three young 
fellows with the work- 
ing-habit. 
Let me give you details 


«‘A.D.,’’ Box 35, Printers’ Ink 


























If you employ or direct salesmen, you need 
this book. You can’t afford to let compet- 
itors handle salesmen under scientific sales 
management while you remain ignorant of 
this great subject. ‘Ihe book is filled with 
practical ideas, schemes, plans, etc., based 
on the twenty years’ experience of the 
author. Any one of these is worth many 
times the price of the book to a sales man- 
ager or to one who expects to be. 


Scientific 


SALES 


Management 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


Make your salesmen closers not missionaries 
—stop searching for star salesmen trained 
by the other fellow ; use average men and 
manage them correctly—these are things 
which this book advocates ani teaches. A 
handsome i'lustrated book, 204 pages, size 
6x9. Price $2.00 prepaid. Send price, and 
if it is not all that you expected—if it isn’t 
worth many times its cost—return within 5 
days and we will refund your money. If you 
prefer, write first for complete description. 


G. B. WOOLSON & CO. 
32 Elm Street New Haven, Ct. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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f and Christmas 

All the world, just . 

came Bey Dn g Th og 
anticipation of a coming great hustonc day. 
Many sing only in their hearts; but thou- 
sands w thousands find expression for 

in the sweet tone 
bicols, of the wots great_ musical 
a 
Ave you the owner ofa Stenway? 


The name of the Stein 
nearest you, iageiher with il 
Mera:ure wl sent pon 
mention of 


STEINWAY 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Sabwey Express Station af the Door. 


SKILFUL SEASONABLE SUGGESTION IN LAY- 











OUT AS WELL AS WORDING 


luxe lend distinction and elegance 
to such a time-meter ; and it would 
be interesting to know whether 
returns have justified this adver- 
tisement of a $400 brand whose 
field of sale is so necessarily lim- 
ited. 





WALTHAM wx: WATCH 
with the Kew Class A Certificate 


in this casquet de luxe 5 
te 8 sreasure which marks the zenith of splendid giving. ft is the 
eutbority, s 


mocely maguibcence, The Premea Maximes i us 16 cat 
a RE, 


When thie watch ie accompanied | The price complete is Four 
jase A Certificate it | Hundred Dollars. 











A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS AD OF A $400 
WATCH 
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The use of symbolism in copy 
has been ideally handled by a re- 
cent series of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. Nothing could 
be more powerful than the adver- 
tisements, “A Ruined Temple,” 
“The Silver Lining,” and “The 
Breakwater.” Each is a gem of 
strength in pathos and appeal. 

And last of all, but most typ- 
ically the sort of Christmas copy 
one loves to see, is the Cream of 


ingly and you have verse, if you 








1d Santa knows 


what’s good to eat 
He always chooses 


Cream of Wheat 
-Feam of Wheat 








ONE OF THE COMPARATIVELY FEW APPEAR- 
ANCES OF SANTA CLAUS THIS YEAR 


will. 
of secrecy which surprised you the 
first time you ever read Walt Ma- 
son. The Cream of Wheat chef, 
so familiar in the households of 
thousands, has caught Santa on 
his midnight rounds, and with 
true hospitality serves him a pip- 
ing bowl of the cereal he loves 
best. It is all there in picture 
and idea, with but little copy. 
And of all the ads I chanced on, 
it is the only Christmas copy 
where the patron saint of our in- 
imitable childhood has been ac- 
corded a place in the holiday pub- 
licity of a national advertiser. 








Fifty-eight keyed advertisements 
which ran in the January, 1912, 
issue of 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


: ; | representing 5,255 lines of space, are 
Wheat ad. Read the copy swing- | i 


to be found in the issue of January, 
1918, aggregating 5,253 lines of space. 
Continuity of advertising can only exist 
where profit-making results are ob- 
tained. The figures quoted above speak 
for themselves and speak plainly so far 
as PHYSICAL CULTURE’S profit- 
making ability is concerned. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 








It is there with that sort | 





A Catholic Family 
Magazine, with over 
100,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation, wants’ the 
services of a first-class 
advertising solicitor, 
State experience, refer- 
ences, and expectations. 
Only applications giv- 
ing full particulars will 
be considered. Address 
“A. C. F.,” Box 36, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











The latest daily newspaper ad- 
vertisement, of the benevolent- 
looking old patent-medicine doc- 
tor, anxious to further his phil- 
anthropic work before he goes to 
his eternal reward, or deserts, 
tells how he was called in on the 
last day that a poor woman af- 
flicted with “catarrh of the lungs” 
was expected to live. He did not 
really expect to be able to help 
her, but that wonderful alcoholic 
patent medicine of his braced her 
up and soon restored her to full 
health. How long, O Lord, how 
long will there be newspaper pub- 
lishers to permit such outrageous, 
impudent, cruel representations 
to be made in their columns to the 
wan-cheeked but ever hopeful 
victims of the Great White 
Plague, reaching out their wasted 
hands and few dollars for the 
last straw? And yet one pub- 
lisher with his own son in the 
last stages of the disease permits 
it. Better pass the hat to help 
out a financial pinch than to 
collect such terrible toll. The 
Schoolmaster longs for the day 
when an outraged, informed, vigi- 
lant public will put the iron hand 
on such publishers and such ad- 


vertisers, 
* * 


The foregoing is probably suf- 
ficient to indicate that the School- 
master does not admire patent 
medicine copy that claims more 
than it has a right to claim, but 
he has observed with interest 
the very finely displayed adver- 
tisements of Beecham’s Pills. 
There has been nothing fancy 
about this series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements. On the contrary, 
they have been remarkably sim- 
ple—a display at top and bottom, 
and usually another about the cen- 
ter of the copy. But the adver- 
tisements have stood out in strong 
contrast. Every one has been a 
fine example of effective display. 
Most of them have been even 
plainer than the one shown here. 


The farmer is advertising. The 
Country Gentleman is about to 
feature a series of articles on ad- 
vertising by the farmer. We are 
used to well-aired ideas on how 
to advertise to the farmer, but 
that the farmer generally should 
seize this modern force to advance 


Experience 
Justifies 





every claim that is made as to the relief 
given women by the safe, speedy and 
certain action of the famous well-known 
remedy—Beecham’s Pills. Headaches, 
backaches, lassitude, worry, extreme 
nervousness are deplorable. 

They come to many women, at times, 
as results of improper nourishment and 
poor circulation. When you suffer, 








They have corrected such 
conditions so i whenever 
tried, that they dese~ve 


The Faith of Women 


See how certainly your digestion will 
be improved and your bodily organs 
strengthened. It will seem marvelous 
that you can be so quickly relieyed of 
distress and your whole system toned up. 
Your blood will be purified—and 
then your eyes will sparkle, your 
complexjon be spotless, your lips rosy, 
= -— cheerful—if you plage justified 


BEpGHA 


At all druggists, 10c, 25c 
Directions of special value % women are with every box 








NOTHING FANCY, BUT EFFECTIVE 


his own interests is at least start- 
ling. But why not? A farm- 
hand rented some land and* de- 
veloped some fine grain seed. Last 
year he sold $15,000 worth of 
pure bred seed grain. Wise ad- 
vertising did it, says The Country 
Gentleman. It tells also of a stu- 
dent in one of the agricultural 
colleges who sold for $1,000 goods 
that would have brought him only 
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$400 had he not taken advantage 
of knowledge gained at a lecture 
on advertising. Y 

Other farm publications are 
giving items on plans to encour- 
age the farmer to push his busi- 
ness through printers’ ink, sales 
letters, and other means. 

Tiie Market Growers’ Journal 
has an experience department 
called “The Gardeners’ Club,” the 
publication suggesting subjects 
and offering prizes for the best 
articles in each issue. In a re- 
cent number well-known market 
gardeners told how they adver- 
tised. Most of them have catchy 
names for their farms; some 
strive to have attractive wagons; 
others, located on roads much 
frequented by automobilists, post 
bulletins on blackboards in front 
of their places, listing products 
they have for sale. Circular let- 
ters on well printed stationery are 
sent by several; others use space 
in papers of neighboring cities; 
and all emphasize the advertising 
value of good products, carefully 
culled, assorted, and cleaned, and 
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The 
Chasmar- Winchell 
PRESS 
has been consolidated with 
The 


Winthrop Press 


‘THE scope of both 

these well-known con- 
cerns has been greatly 
enlarged by this consoli- 
dation of the best ele- 
ments of ‘the two con- 
cerns which should insure 
artistic excellence com- 
bined with economical and 
mechanical efficiency. 
Color work a specialty. 
Oupereeny to suggest 
publicity plans and prices 
is solicited. 


John H. Eggers 
President 








141-155 East 25th Street 
Telephone 8746 Madison Square 





















What Brand of Silverware 
Has Been Advertised for 
Over Half a Century? 
If you were asked this question, 
what would be your answer? 


Would you point to the wonder- 
ful success of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 









EN 
Mie ¥ 





as an impressive example of persistent and truthful 
publicity? Do you realize that this silverware is y 
the accepted standard of silver plate today? Thatit / 
is the only plated ware with an unqualified guar- 
antee that is backed by the actual test of 65 years? 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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HELP!!! 
Listen, Please, to the co-operation, or 
help, which The Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Daily Gazette gives to you. 
Lists of dealers in any or all lines. 
Lists of any particular commodities 
sold by the dealers. 
Lists of best sellers. 
Securing the co-operation 
dealer on a given point. 
Gathering statistics of a sort which 
every general advertiser or manu- 
facturer desires. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 
A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


of the 











SALVATION OF MANY 


Firms in the financial panic 
of 1907 was 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


Guaranteed annua! saving on premi- 
ums 20 per centon thisand other forms. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 























INLAND AcENCY” 


m i ideas, 
501 MS CORMICK BLDG. CHICAGO. oy 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional} 
filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 
finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 
as desired. Only Tip in one piece, Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. ( 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 














finally well boxed and tastefully 
arranged on the wagons. 

One Long Island woman wrote 
to a list of New Yorkers that she 
was sending each a hamper of as- 
sorted vegetables. In the letter 
the recipient was instructed to try 
the goods and pay the price if 
satisfied; if not, no harm would 
be done. She averaged one anda 
third orders paid for from each 
letter sent. This has established 
the hamper business for many 
growers on the island. 

The old enemy—the commission 
merchant—will have to look to 
his own roost if the farmer 
awakens to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising. 

* * . 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
with a shoe retailer not long ago 
and was much interested in hear- 
ing this business man relate the 
peculiar difficulties of his line. 
The dealer related how it is al- 
most impossible to have a full 
range of sizes the latter half of 
the season and at the same time 
be in a position to realize a fair 
price on all of the stock, and so 
on. Advertising men can’t ad- 
vertise to the trade effectively un- 
til they look into these peculiar 
conditions and can come at the 
dealer in a way that makes him 
see that the advertising man 
knows what he is talking about. 
Send out some lists of questions, 
or, better still, go out and talk 
with dealers casually. Be “the 
man who knows.” 

* * * 


A well-educated man outside of 
the advertising field remarked 
some time ago that he never read 
any advertisements except those 
that particularly interested him 
The amusing part of the incident 
was that he didn’t realize that 
what he said of himself is true of 
practically everybody. 

* * + 


When the sale of an article is 
limited, a diligent digging for new 
uses will often discover a wider 
range for its sale. The Interna- 
tional Sanitary Hover for. brood- 
ing young chicks is used only in 
the spring. Tt is higher than the 
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average brooder in cost, which 
would make some hesitate to buy 
it. Its enterprising makers have 
found a new use for it in sprout- 
ing oats to furnish green food 
when not in use as a brooder. 
They may even sell two where 
only one would have been bought 
before. 
* * * 

“Wrong point of view” sizes 
up concisely the weakness of a 
great many advertisements. The 
preacher or the lawyer, to carry 
his audiende with him, must be 
able to seize on the correct point 
of view, or the point of view that 
appeals to his hearers, If there 
is a false note, the appeal misses. 
So it is with advertising. If the 
copy is for retailers’ use, it must 
be written up from that point of 
view—not from the manufactur- 
er's. If it is to appeal to young 
men from 18 to 21, it must not 
represent the point of view of the 
conservative man of 40 or 50. 
Simple as this principle appears 
to be, he who always grasps it we 
call a master of ad writing. 








GERMAN NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE, Ine. *° xiw york” 
*Phone $180 Greeley 
Over 500 Papers and Magazines 
Over 14,000,000 Readers 


A J. MEISTER, Pres. 8. LIEBENSTEIN, Vice-Pres. 











A MAN WITHOUT WORK 
IS A PATHETIC FIGURE 


I am not without work, but I 
want, besides this, the oppor- 
tunity that will demand the best 
within me. 

With enpertence in advertising 
merchandising and editing, an 
an untouched reserve of mental 
energy, I shall be most valu- 
able to a man in need of a 
writer of advertising, who_be- 
lieves in N INTEREST 
APPLIED TO BUSINESS. 

Are you looking for such a man? 
THE BEST I HAVE IS FOR 
SALE. Address “V,” Box 87, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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LAST JANUARY WE SAID 
WATCH US GROW 
NOW we say— 

WE HAVE GROWN SOME 


The Pittsburgh Post 


Has grown rapidly in 
public favor because it 
meets the demand for 
a real, live newspaper. 


ITS GROWTH IN CIRCULATION 
AND ADVERTISING 
is truly an imposing record which is 
backed absolutely by the approval of its 
readers and advertisers. The best 
newspaper is undoubtedly the GROW- 
ING one for a winning campaign. 
EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives, 
New York, Chicago. 








Copy Writer 
Wanted 


We have an excellent openin 
for experienced copy writer an 
campaigner who can prove his 
ability; permanent position for 
man who can become a real unit 
of an organization. Write long 
letter stating age, education, 
length of time and salary earned 
in each position, reasons for 
changing, also salary expected; 

*give references. Applications 
in person will not be considered. 
Wm. D. McJunkin Advertising Agency, 

35 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil 














thé equal cf the best 
German papers in 
this country. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions, 








CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 35 CENTS 
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Classified Advertisements | 





line for each insertion. 


fines. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one Collar. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertisement can exceed 28 
Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





Atseez PRANK & 00., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





DVERTISING NOVELTY that reaches 
and stays with the housewife, Costs less 
thantwocents. Advertising space eight square 
inches. Will sell advertising novelty rights or 
patent. N. AKORN, Rosebank, New York. 








AD. WRITERS 





We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bidg., Newark, N. J. 











If I were a manufacturer, 
retailer, or magazine maker, and used any: style 
advertising copy at all, I'd be dog-goned if I'd 
try tocram down the atic of folks that old, dead 
droning stuff. I’d sugar coat my words— put 
in a little human nature—and chat out my 
selling points. I might have to pay a bit more 
for it — perhaps $25.00 for three sales letters— 
but it would be worth it in results. If YOU 
agree —talk tome, ALFRED WONFER, 31 
Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WY IDE-AWAKE inventors, men with ideas 
and small manufacturing concerns may ob- 
tain financial assistance from the Kenton, Ohio, 
Commercial Club. Visit Kenton immediately 
if you mean business. Harry Hopwood, Secy. 








COIN CARDS 





FOR UICK RESULTS USE the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST. Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(black face caps count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 26c per line, $3.60 per inch flat. Sam- 
ple copy andcirculation by states sent on request. 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, How York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





$2.60 per 1,000. ING Con fe ) any printing 
DODD PRINTING CO ort Madison, la. 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York. 











HELP WANTED 


Fi *PERIENCED advertising solicitor wanted 
to cover good manufacturing territory in 
U.S, in the interests of MacLean Pub. Co, 
publishers of trade newpapers and magazines. 
Give fullinformation regarding experience and 
state age and salary wanted. MACLEAN Pus. 
Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








WANTED — Experienced man for follow-up 
department who can handle detail work, 
write strong, pulling letters, assist in writing 
advertising copy, attend purchasing of house 
supplies, keep accurate records on card system, 
understands handli 1g mailing lists and getting 
up catalogues, manage house printing shop and 
take full charge of department. Salary to start 
$125,00 per month. Answering give full infor- 
mation about past experience. Send references. 
FLORENCE, Progress Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


e,@¢ 
Position Open 

Asadvertising manager and manager of printing 
department for one of the largest distilling 
and wholesaling houses; a big opportunity for 
the right man if he is willing to work har 
systematically. Considerable work and corre- 
sponcence must be done, laying-out and orig- 
inating mail order and other selling printed 
mat.«r—the entire output of a large printing 
sho; is thus utilized and we want the best tal- 
ent. Young man preferred. Box 613, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








MAILING LISTS 





P* ‘IFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
+ Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Wrire for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





pxreer Multigraph Operator (19) desires 
position where there would be a chance to 
learn the advertising business. Now taking 
an | C. S. course in advertising. Address, 
Box 615, care of Printers’ Ink. 





R' GISTERED Druggist, graduate University 
Maine, pharmaceutical chemist, wishes to 
locate in South or Middlewest. Five ear’s 
experience. Strictly temperate. HOWARD 
SEWALL, 113 Fourth St., New Bedford, Mass. 





y' )UNG advertising man (23) with year’s expe- 
rience in progressive agency wants to become 
advertising manager or assistant for concern 
marketing a line of products. Reliable and cap- 
able. Moderate salary accepted. Address, Box 
607, Albany, N.Y. 





N AGGRESSIVE, tactful, successful ad- 
vertising manager now employed on 20,000 
daily seeks broader field. Under 30, married. 
No bad habits. Salary fair, but opportunity and 
future must be high class. A. A., care of 
Alien & Ward, Boyce Building, Chicago. 





Brains Plus Experience 


will produce results in Philadelphia for you. 
Merchant or manufacturer with or without 
sales organization can secure my services. 32 
years; $3,000. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 





OPY—PLAN—PROMOTION MAN 

with executive ability —5 years’ Agency and 
Publication Service Bureau experience — wishes 
a Bigger Opportunity. Has handled over 200 
different accounts— planned and bought art 
work, engraving and printing. Can interview 
clients and controls some business. System- 
atizer —successful promotion writer. Age 27— 
married. Present employers and twenty adver- 
tising men will prove he is worth $80 weekly 
now. *3-D,”’ 80 Morningside Drive, New York. 


Want This Man? 


Young man who has made an enviable record 
as Business and Advertising Manager desires 
change on account climatic conditions; city 
25,000 to 75,000. Producer who knows systems 
and efficiency and is capable of getting the most 
out of men and equipment. Any publisher 
needing such a man will find it to his advantage 
to communicate with “ EFFICIENCY,” Box 
608, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Man 


having nine years’ experience as head of ad- 
vertising and catalogue department in large 
wholesale houses, desires position with greater 
ibilities. Will ider proposition trom 
department store or agency. 32 years old. 
With present house four years. Best references. 
Will accept reasonable salary to start. Partit- 
ulars and specimens of work to those interested. 
Address, Box 602, care of Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c. Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 








PRINTERS’ INK 











ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTER: 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issu 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of c1:- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarantee: 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $10 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Igtl, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IgII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 32,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, ‘and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 16,729. 


KKK KKK 


San Franeisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 
Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752, Averaye, 
Daily only, net paid, point 
average distribution, 99,3 


Average, Sunday only, net saa, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1909, 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening, 1911, 7,141. First 
9 mo. 1912, 7,445. Double all other local papers. 


Norwalk, Zvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,154(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). November daily average, 19,250. 

Champaign, Vews. leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

JoHet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for tort, 
21,140. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1giI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
controvert its accuracy. 


Company, who will pay one 
INDIANA 


Sa The absolute correctness 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Uct., 
1912,12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


Iowa 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register &* Leader. (av.'11), 35,268. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yomurnal, daily average 
1g1t, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 
Portland, Evening ———. ‘ina 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 13,018 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1011, 79,626. For Nov., 
1912, $1,531. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KH WI Ke vr 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 828,147—Dec. av., 334,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,876,062 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. ’ 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


KK WW He We 


Boston, Avening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Oo! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. November circulation 
averages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 411,817; 
Sunday Post, 820,149. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

n, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1010, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; Sunday, 11,218. Greatest circulacion, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1011, 108,738. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAtLAv— is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
ifaa%) =Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
x evening and Sunday (@©@). In ©o 
I91t average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Nov., 1912, evening only, 84,979. 
auace Sunday circulation for Nov., 1912, 
159. 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7riduse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7ribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average Ist 9 mos. ro12. 
Oamden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
Igor. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,826; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; '11, 20,116. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Svening Journai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268: Exouirer, evening, 38,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
10 months, 99,200. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,287. 


NEW YORE CITY 
The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713, 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates: 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “home"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor. mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Oct.,’12, 
4,072. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Oct.,’12, 6,224. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily 96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Oct., 1912, 109,946 daily; Sunday, 140,114. 
Youngstown, Vindi, . D'yav., 11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,132 average, 
Nov., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia, ‘The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1912, 
86,848; the Sunday Press, 177,014. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. Ia its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-B: rre, 7in.es-Leader, eve , net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. tu Sept. 1,’1z. A.A.A. examination. 
_ Williams: , Vews,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,606— Av. for Sept., 9,799. 

York, Uispatch and Daily. Average for Igtl. 
18,637. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (©@). Sunday, 32,588 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 191, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
‘June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 


VEEMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Oniy paperincity. Av. 
1911,5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, ree Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1912, 
6,338. The Register (morn.), av. Nov.,’12,3,206, 


WASHINGTON 
‘ Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
mepand the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUAR combines with its 1911 cir. of 
TEEO 64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
i of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in ed beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 

advertising carried. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average year i9tt, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 191, 


19,210 
WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 1912, 
daily 6,035; semi-weekly, 1,668. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 

Milwaukee, ‘he Avening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average dail) circu. 
lation for first 6 mos. 1912, 46,104, 
an increase of over 4,000 daily 
average over 1911. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 
circulation that counts, and with- 
out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Miiwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York. Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. — 

Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average Sept. 
1912, circulation, 7,390. Av. 6 mo. 7,065. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,026. Rates s6c. in. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 

Port William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 
Average Ist 5 months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in ‘Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; § cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
iS ier Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad " directory 
TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
Tamme more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





to tote 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,566 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.0 6 o | 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N TR= Minneapolis 7 ribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
aL other daily newspaper, either 
Ye a Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 

fied wants printed in Nov., 12, 

amounted to 204,621 lines. The 

, number of individual advertise 

by Printers’ ments published was 31,263. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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1 Minneapolis Yournai, 
every Evening and Sunday,] O©@© | 
carries more advertising every 

month than any othernewspaper ~~ 


in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

@@ |Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


eee! Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
nest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Wrie for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Visdicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. 


$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 





from publications having the 











ALABAMA 


lhe Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist 4mos,. 
"11, 64,154.(O@© ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Hvening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (Q@@). Only Gold 


Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn ZHagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely ia selecting The Evening Post.”’ 
~ Printers’ I 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7%mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The paper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Fournal (@@), only morning 

paper among 600,000 people. 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. . 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin ( ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when a<- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A Successful Plan 


What seems the best plan so far worked out 
by advertisers to secure whole-hearted co- 
operation from dealers and agencies, is the 
sharing of the cost of local advertising. Its - 
advantages are many, and it works alike for 
manufacturer and retailer. 


Most important of the underlying reasons for 
the success of this method is the old, old idea 
of concentration, made possible by the ever 
serviceable newspaper. , 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


is a newspaper which best answers national and 
local advertisers for such a purpose, and for all 
other purposes the daily can serve. It is supreme, 
both editorially and from a circulation standpoint, 
not only in Seattle, but on the great Pacific North- 
west, which it covers. The Seattle Times has so 
many times and in so many ways proved its value, 
that its record speaks for itself. And that record is 
well worth a hearing. 


Ample information, concerning the territory and the 
medium, willingly furnished upon request. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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Atmosphere or argument ee 
-but each the result of analysis. 


It is more important for 


an advertiser to know the 
methods by which an agency 
achieves successes for its clients 
than to know merely that such 
successes have been achieved. 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Advertisers’ Agents 
120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 














